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NEWS OF 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the Red Army 
has occurred during a period of swift successive triumphs which 
have aroused the admiration of the world. Founded in a period 
of revolution when Russia was powerless to stand up against the 
Germans, it has grown from a small extemporised force of citizen 


. soldiers till it has become the powerful military machine which it 


is today—though still in its essentials a citizen army. No one now 
can question that it has qualities derived from a passionate 
belief in a cause which it shares with the Russian nation as 
a whole. In addition to that, it is an army which has willingly 
submitted to an exacting discipline. But these qualities would not 
have been enough if the Russian factories behind them, reinforced 
by the factories and sea transport of the Allies, had not provided 
them with an abundance of military equipment. And over all there 
has been leadership, leadership of a very high order, which has 
known how to plan far ahead, and to develop the plan in masterly 
manoeuvres on many fields of battle. Premier Stalin himself has 
been the supreme controller in the High Command. The city of 
Stalingrad has become an historic symbol of the Red Army’s en- 
durance and capacity for victory, and the appropriate tribute of 
admiration from this country is the King’s Sword of Honour for 
the city which stood the ordeal so long. Mr. Eden, in praising 
Russian valour at the Albert Hall celebration, was right to remind 
our ally of the achievements of our own Navy and Merchant Marine, 
and to recall that if Russia at this moment is fighting alone on the 
European Continent, we, too, stood alone against the enemy during 
the year following Dunkirk. The determination of the British 
High Command today is not merely to fight the Germans in Tunisia 
and everywhere at sea, but to bring yet more direct help to the 
Red Army by operations on the European mainland. 


The Mahatma and the Government 


‘Mr. Gandhi, as this is written, has achieved fifteen out of the 
twenty-one days of his self-imposed fast, and there seems some 
ground for hoping that he may survive the ordeal to which he has 
subjected himself. His death from his own action woyld have un- 
fortunate results which it is highly desirable to avoid, but they 
are not to be avoided by the capitulation of the Government of 
India before a challenge which differs little from a menace. In view 
of the interpretation put on Mr. Gandhi’s fast in some quarters in 
this country it is apposite to emphasise a sentence from an admirable 
letter from a well-known - Methodist in Wednesday’s Manchester 
Guardian: “To coerce others to do what they hold to be wrong by 
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such self-imposed suffering is not, to the Christian, , redemptive 
vicarious suffering.” That is the crux of the matter. The Govern- 
ment of India, after the disturbances which threatened India’s 
security so gravely last autumn, decided that the segregation of the 
leaders of the Congress Party was necessary, and that policy was 
carried out in a way which for men like Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru 
ensured them against any deprivation of comfort during their tem- 
porary deprivation of freedom. (Mr. Gandhi, whom a London 
newspaper described this week as “lying in gaol,” has for some 
months been living in a degree of luxury which he has never before 
experienced or desired.) That policy has brought internal peace to 
India, and the Government, having decided to pursue it till Mr. 
Gandhi would agree to call off the civil disobedience movement, 
could not, without completely surrendering its authority, be 
deflected by Mr. Gandhi’s decision to fast. The Prime Minister has 
returned the only possible reply to the appeal of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and his associates. 


Politics in North Africa 

.While the military situation in North Africa has taken a turn 
for the better as a result of the Anglo-American counter- 
attacks at the Kasserine Pass political difficulties continue. 
General Bergeret, Secretary-General of the North African 
Government, in the course of a Press interview last Saturday, gave 
some figures (which are -not universally accepted) about the number 
of prisoners in camps, the number released, and the classes 
of prisoners involved. Of the political prisoners and refugees 
detained some 1,300 have actually been released, but the General 
admits that the total number in custody on November 8th was about 
7,100. The Inter-allied Commission, though its powers are only ad- 
visory, has been abfe to visit some of the camps and make recom- 
mendations, which are listened to the more readily when they concern 
foreigners, such as Spanish Republicans and Russians, than when 
they concern French subjects. It is denied that any de Gaullists are 
now interned as political prisoners. The administration particularly 
resent criticism of their treatment of the Jews, which they claim 
is a local problem complicated by the rivalry between Jews and 
Arabs. General Giraud has, however, promised substantial ameliora- 
tion here. The control of civil affairs is mainly in the hands of a body 
of entrenched officials who cling to what they conceive_to be their 
rightful powers, though there is little obvious moral authority behind 
them, and what they do can no longer escape open criticism. The 
situation is not satisfactory, and it presents no very helpful back- 
ground for Allied military operations. 
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West Indian Reforms 


Critics of the British Empire, not excluding friendly Americans, 
should note that in the middle of a great war this country has 
‘found time to introduce important reforms in colonial government, 
and has accepted financial sacrifices to promote the social welfare of 
colonial peoples. Last Tuesday came two pieces of news which 
mark significant points in the history of the Colonial Empire. The 
first was political in character. The Colonial Secretary has offered 
a new political constitution for Jamaica, with an Assembly elected 
by adult suffrage, a nominated Legislative Council, and an Executive 
Committee of ten members presided over by the Governor (five 
of them chosen by the House of Assembly). But important as 
political institutions will be in the future, with the promise of 
progress in self-government, still more urgent is the need for 
measures to deal with poverty, inadequate employment, housing, 
education and health, which profoundly affect the physical and 
moral stamina of the people. The’ Royal Commission of 1940 
showed the pressing need of improved social services in the West 
Indies, and in consequence Sir Frank Stockdale was sent out as 
Comptroller for Development and Welfare, and money pro- 
vided by the British Treasury for a number of schemes which are 
already operating. Sir Frank Stockdale’s report was published on 
Tuesday. He shows what form expenditure must take to cope with 
public health—houses, sanitation, medical facilities—with educa- 
tional needs, and with agriculture, which requires improvement of 
the soil and a changed system of production. Low standards of 
living and health are the first evils to be overcome in the West 
Indies. British money is to be spent over a number of years, but 
on constructive schemes which will ultimately enable the islands 
to be more productive and self-supporting. We see in the West 
Indies the shaping of a policy resting on the responsibility of Great 
Britain for initiating and indeed paying for reforms, and putting 
first the interests of the colonial peoples. 2 


The Domestic Help Prob'em 

It is a good thing that Mr. Bevin has realised that domestic 
service is not always a luxury which can be lightly dispensed with. 
He is right if he holds, as doubtless he does, that women of all 
classes should equally be prepared to undertake the tasks necessary 
to keep households going. But the problem is not so simple as that. 
Scores of thousands of women engaged in war-work all day have to 
devote their scanty moments of leisure to the menial duties of a 
housewife. Scores of thousands of men, returning daily from the 
factories, find homes ill-provided to meet the simplest needs. Many 
aged persons, scarcely capable of work, are in a pathetic plight 
because there is no one to help them. Women have been disposed 
to think that it is because the responsible Ministers are men that 
the importance of domestic work has not been realised in the allo- 
cation of services. But evidently light has been entering Mr. 
Bevin’s mind. He said in the House of Cemmons on Tuesday that 
the time had come when the Government must try to organise a 
collective domestic help service. He was not yet ready to explain 
the scheme in detail, but he said that they were working on the 
district nurse conception, so that persons urgently needing domestic 
help in any district could obtain it. It is certainly time that some 
such service should be systematically organised and be made gener- 
ally available. Tolerable home conditions and proper rest are 
important factors in maintaining the nation’s effftiency and morale, 
and cannot be left out of account in the distribution of labour. 


Water-Power in the Highlands 


More than once schemes for the development of the water-power 
of the Highlands by private industry have been rejected by Parlia- 
ment; but the far more grandiose scheme for hydro-electrical 
development through a public utility board, with a Government 
guarantee for the expenditure of £30,000,000, commands and deserves 
wider support. The Scottish Highlands are a region in most respects 
poor in natural resources, at present supporting only a small popu- 
lation. But in its potential water-power it has immense possibilities 
of wealth as yet untapped. There were sound arguments against 
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an uncontrolled development for private profit, which would haye 
had the effect of spoiling some of the finest country in the Britis, 
Isles. The proper way to make use of sources of power—which ip 
the interests of northern Scotiand as a whole clearly ought to bh 
used—is to put them in the hands of a Public Services Board 
as recommended in the report on which the Government Bill jy 
based. The enterprise is one which must be undertaken. None 
the less, in promoting it everything possible should be done tp 
prevent ugly development which would spoil the countryside. |f 
properly undertaken, the engineering works set up should not bring 
unsightliness to large expanses ; and great care must be taken jg 
the choice of sites for the proposed electro-metallurgical industries, 
That is not all. Subsidiary industries will grow up in the neigh. 
bouring districts, and when development on this vast scale in 4 
beautiful countryside is foreseen, as it is, it would be unpardonabk 
not to make provision for planning on a large scale. The Standing 
Committee on National Parks, though it is unwisely objecting t 
the Development Bill as a whole, is right when it asks for the 
creation of a regional authority devoted to the task of overall plan. 
ning—a proposal which is surely compatible with amendment of the 
Bill in committee. The House of Commons did well to give the 
measure a second reading without a division on Wednesday, 
Switzerland has shown how completely compatible the development 
of hydro-electric power is with the preservation of natural beauty 
and the cultivation of a flourishing tourist-industry. 


A United Nations Food Conference ? 

President Roosevelt made a statement of great importance to his 
Press Conference on Tuesday, when he spoke of the prospect of a 
United Nations conference to be held in the near future to con. 
sider, not merely short-term arrangements for the relief of Europe, 
but “the permanent food-supply of the world.” Such an agenda 
requires considerable definition, but it involves clearly some control 
of primary products, securing a fair price to producers and the 


creation of reserves of essential foodstuffs, and possibly some raw’ 


materials, in times of surplus, to be released in times of shortage, 
No doubt also the principle of creating a demand by insisting on 
adequate standards of nutrition is included. This is clearly a 
undertaking of the first moment, and it is improbable that Mr. 
Roosevelt would have said as much as he did if the principk 
of the convocation of such a conference had not been virtually 
accepted. As it happened, for it appears to have been accident rather 
than design, the day after Mr. Roosevelt talked to the Press Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, in another of the speeches which he has lately 
been devoting to world affairs, dwelt in strikingly similar language 
on the need. fog beginning now to plan international co-operation 
in the economic field, specifying particularly “the elaboration of a 
health and nutrition policy, which, rightly developed, could itself 
be one of the most powerful of all forces in aid of an expanding 
world economy.” If this formed the subject of the first general 
United Nations conference, and the discussions ended in con- 
structive agreement, an immense step would have been taken towards 
both the promotion of human welfare in all lands and the removal 
of one of the most potent causes of war. 


Peace in the Coal-Fields 

A step of the first importance towards the stabilisation of condi- 
tions in the coal industry is indicated by the announcement that the 
miners have by a large majority accepted the conciliation scheme, 
including provision for a national wages board, prepared by the 
committee appointed last year, under Lord Greene’s chairmanship, 
to deal both with an immediate wage-dispute, and with the creation 
of permanent machinery for settling wage-differences. Though 
details of the new scheme are not yet available, it is known that 
it is accepted by owners as well as miners—a significant fact, since 
the owners have in the past regularly opposed the settlement of 
questions of wages and other matters on a national basis. The 
Greene Committee made a useful contribution to a solution of the 
problem of output by proposing bonuses for fields whose production 
exceeded a fixed target figure each month. The adoption of its new 
conciliation scheme by owners and men lays the whole community 
under a considerable dgbt to it, 
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SOME LABOUR PARTY PROBLEMS 


HERE is no great profit in raking over the embers of last 
T week’s debate on the Beveridge Report in the House of 
Commons (this week’s debate in the Lords is in progress as we 
write) even though they are by no means dead embers yet. The 
Home Secretary had not spoken when we went to Press last week, 
but his speech, though Mr. Morrison was dextesous enough to 
put the Government's attitude in a considerably more attractive 
light than the Lord’ President or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had done, did not, and obviously could not, modify statements 
which had already been made on the basis of decisions taken by 
the War Cabinet. The claim that out of 23 changes in our social 
security system proposed by Sir William Beveridge one only—the 
conversion of industrial insurance business into a public utility— 
had been rejected, at any rate for the present, six reserved for 
further consideration, and the remaining sixteen accepted—is no 
doubt true, but this is no mere matter of enumerating proposals ; 
they must be weighed as well as numbered. The refusal to take 
industrial insurance out of private hands, and the refusal to give 
evidence of good intentions and firm resolution by appointing 
here and now a Minister of Social Security prepared to stake his 
political career on getting this great reform programme through, 
both justify severe criticism of the Government, while departures 
from the Beveridge proposals in the matter of old age pensions 
and of the payment of health and unemployment benefit for a 
period limited only by the recipient’s need arouse considerable 
misgivings and will make a searching scrutiny of the Government’s 
own proposals a public duty. 

There the particular question may be left for the moment, but 
a general question has been raised about which a good deal must 
be said. The Government was opposed in the Beveridge debate 
by sections of all the political parties, in one case—the Conserva- 
tive—by speeches only, in the other two by votes. The 
Independent Liberals, almost all of whom, including the Chief 
Whip, voted against a Government of which their leader, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, is a member, are not likely in consequence to 
be racked by internal strains, for Sir Archibald is not a member 
of the War Cabinet and therefore not personally responsible for” 
the decision taken on the Beveridge Report, while of the three 
other Independent Liberals who hold Ministerial positions it would 
be extremely rash to assume that any of them would have supported 
the Government if they had been private Members. With Labour 
the case is entirely different. Three of its leaders, Mr. Attlee, Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Morrison, are included in the War Cabinet (Labour 
indeed is the strongest political element in that body, since Sir 
John Anderson is an Independent and Mr. Lyttelton not primarily 
a politician), and the hostile vote of the Labour Party in the House, 
led by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, himself a former War Cabinet 
member and the very man who originally gave Sir William 
Beveridge his commission, was undoubtedly a challenge which 
they could not wholly disregard. They certainly have not dis- 
regarded it. There have been strong words about loyalty, confi- 
dence and party discipline, there has been serious talk of 
resignations, there have been various party meetings, which seem 
to have ended in frank.and fairly friendly talk and abstention from 
the passage of resolutions on which no unanimity could be 
obtained. ‘ While anything like a crisis has been averted the 
question of principle remains unsolved. 

It remains unsolved largely because it is a new issue on which 
few precedents exist as guides. Under ordinary party govern- 
ment the revolt of a considerable section of the party in power 
is necessarily a serious matter, involving possibly enough, if the 
dissidents vote with the Opposition, the Government’s defeat 
and resignation. Such a step is a revalt amounting to a party 
revolution. How far does the same Principle apply under a 


National Government consisting of a coalition formed for the 
sole purpose of furthering the efficient prosecution of the war? 
A clear distinction must be drawn between the unity that common 
resolve imposes and the freedom which members of all parties 
retain to voice their convictions on lesser issues not directly 
associated with the war-effort. It would not only be unreasonable 
to demand that the whole Labour Party should blindly endorse 
whatever conclusions Messrs. Attlee, Bevin and Morrison reached 
on the Beveridge Report, it would be completely disastrous. A 
distinction admittedly exists between voicing and voting. It is 
arguable that Labour members should have been content, like 
the dissident Conservatives, with saying what they thought and 
then either voting with the Government or abstaining. But let 
it be quite clear what that means. Any semblance of control by 
Parliament over the executive would have been publicly jettisoned. 
That, it may be said, would only be admitting what is actually 
the fact. The answer is that on matters of domestic organisation 
and reform it ought not to be the fact even in war-time. It was 
supposed that one object of the three-day debate on the Beveridge 
proposals was to give Ministers an opportunity of hearing «the 
views of the House and taking account of them. It may be that 
account will be taken of them, though not much indication was 
given of that. But a Government which knew that its critics 
would talk against it but never vote against it would be likely 
to rate criticism very ligfftly. As things are, no sane person 
regards last week’s minority vote as any breach in Parliament’s 
unity in the one supreme cause to which unity has been pledged, 
and no Ministers of any party have any just ground for feeling 
aggrieved by it. 

There is one compelling reason why dissension in the Labour - 
Party in particular is especially to be deprecated at this juncture. 
Little, perhaps too little, has so far been said about the application 
of the British Communist Party for affiliation with the Labour 
Party. That application has been considered by the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, which, as always before, has 
advised its rejection, and published a leaflet giving reasons for 
the decision. The reasons are clearly and cogently stated, and 
tgthem is appended a more convincing argument still—the Con- 
stitution and Rules of the Communist International, printed in 
full and without comment. From this document many things 
emerge, most notably the fact that the first and supreme allegiance 
of every national Communist Party is to the Communist Inter- 
national; with its headquarters in Moscow, and in particular 
to the Executive Committee of that body, all of whose decisions 
it must unhesitatingly execute. It is in the light of that that the 
assurance of Mr. Harry Pollitt that the British Communist Party 
will loyally carry out all decisions reached at the Labour Party’s 
annual conference must be read. This double allegiance is not 
possible. It would only become possible if the Communists 
succeeded in so dominating the Labour Party as to ensure that 
the decisions of the Party were identical with the decisions of 
Moscow. It may be argued that such a development could never 
happen. No complacent reliance should be placed on any 
such assumption. The constitution of the Labour Party and its 
constituent bodies, particularly the trade unions, is such that 
the totally unexpected is always possible to a determined, enter- 
prising and tireless minority, attending. local meetings, filling local 
offices and electing delegates to superior bodies, while the general 
rank-and-file, heavily taxed by the demands of war-work, displays 
an apathy which, if regrettable, can easily be understood. There is 
no need to state the objections to Communism. So far as 
Russia, or any other country, is concerned there are no objections 
at all; Russia goes her own way; in any case this is the 
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last of all moments for criticising Russia’s internal organisation. 
But Communism in Great Britain is another matter. The Com- 
munists here have an anything but admirable record. Their 
contemptuous disregard for their country’s welfare in the early 
years of the war, till Russia came in, was flagrant. The war 
for them was “a conflict of rival Imperialisms”; and they 
exploited grievances and promoted disaffection deliberately. 
The Daily Worker was suppressed, and kept suppressed, for 
decisive reasons. The Labour Party would be weakened, dis- 
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tracted and probably enough disrupted by the association of the 
Communist Party with it. Its leaders and its members, particularly 
the members of those unions whose vote is in danger of being 
captured by the Communists, need to sink all differences 
and concentrate on the common interest before the decision to be 
taken at the Party Conference in June. Once successful in getting 
inside the Labour Party the Communists would make it their 
sole purpose to capture the machine. And they might be equally 
successful in that. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F there was ever any truth in the statement of the German wire- 
less that Mr. Eden was contemplating a visit to America it is clear 
that the intention could not be carried out at present, for while the 
Prime Minister is laid up the presence of the Foreign Secretary in 
the House of Commons, to say nothing of the War Cabinet, is 
indispensable. As Leader of the House Mr. Eden has already proved 
an outstanding success. His courtesy, his good humour, his ability 
to suffer fools gladly and his command of the mot juste (as when 
he answered a question about whether the Government had any 
statement to make in view of the large minority vote in the Beveridge 
Report debate by observing, “No, sir, the Government has no 
statement to make. They are going to get on with their job”) make 
up just that combination of qualities which enable him with com- 
plete success to guide without driving and preserve an atmosphere 
which in all ordinary cases prevents criticism from developing to 
the point of acrimony. Opinion at Westminster has now with sub- 
stantial unanimity accorded the Foreign Secretary the second place 
in the political hierarchy. Whether he would be equal to filling the 
first place if that question ever arose is a different matter. But at 
least there is no suggestion of anyone else who would be better fitted 
for such a task—or as well. 
* * * + 

The death of Mr. E. W. Record, editor of the Birmingham Post, 
recalls what was probably the most important decision he had to 
take during his ten-years’ editorship. He told me about it the 
last time I saw him. The Abdication crisis in 1936, it will be 
remembered, was first broken to the public in an address delivered 
by the Bishop of Bradford, Dr. Blunt, at a diocesan conference, 
though his references to a situation known to a few people to 
exist were so broad and guarded that the papers could have ignored 
them and left things as they were. Each paper had to take its 
own decision. Dr. Blunt’s speech was made on a Tuesday. Sho 
the Press take up his oblique references to the King and make 
the prospect of a royal marriage a subject of public discussion? If 
so, the leaders must be written that very evening; there was no 
time to deliberate or seek advice. Record read the Bishop’s words, 
and then, as he told me, after talking to one or two of his staff, who 
counselled him to leave it alone, went out for a short walk and 
reflected. Then he came back and wrote a leader on a situation 
which the papers had long known about but never mentioned. 
That, of course, appeared on the Wednesday; so did a similar 
leader in the Yorkshire Post. The Times and other London papers 
did not comment till Thursday. The provincial Press had given 
London a lead—and a sound one. 


+ * * * 


I am indebted to Mr. Wickham Steed for refreshing—and 
correcting—my memory regarding the Oyster headline. I gave 
it as “Oyster Jams Ice Probe,” meaning that a Congressman 
named Oyster had obstructed an investigation into some deal in 
ice. It should read “Oyster Starts Jam Probe,” Oyster being the 
Commissioner of Police at Washington, D.C., in 1921, and the 
subject of investigation being the record traffic-jam which marked 
the Unknown Warrior celebration at Arlington Cemetery in that 
year. (I ought to have remembered, for I was in Washington at 
the time.) The paper responsible was, I believe,. the Washington 
Post. An alternative version that reaches me is “Oyster Bars Jam 
Probe,” Mr. Oyster being in this case a Senator or Congressman. 
I have at the moment no facilities for investigating his career. 


Lady Apsley’s victory in Bristol Central was a considerable 
achievement. She could hardly have had a more formidable 
opponent than Miss Jennie Lee, yet her majority was even higher 
than Lord Apsley’s over his Labour opponent eight years ago on 
a total vote three times as large,—this, moreover, though the poll 
came the day after the maladroitness of Sir John Anderson in the 
Beveridge debate had been supplemented by the ineptitude of Sir 
Kingsley Wood,—an event which it was generally estimated would 
turn the scale decisively in Miss Lee’s favour. No doubt sympathy 
for Lady Apsley in her courage both in taking up her husband’s 
political work on his death and the gallantry with which she sustains 
the disabilities caused by a hunting accident some years ago told 
in her favour, but to increase the Conservative majority in the 
circumstances existing was a notable feat none the less. At the 
same time I have some sympathy with a commentator who points 
out that the number of women who have succeeded their husbands 
in the House of Commons is getting so considerable as to inspire 
the hope that the thing will not become a habit. To be, or to have 
been, someone’s wife is not sufficient reason for selection as 
candidate or election as a member. 

* * * 7 

In connexion with the disaster to the American Clipper which 
exploded and was destroyed in the Tagus on Monday I see that a 
list of six known survivors has been published. One of the six is 
an American diplomat ; of another the name only is given; the 
other four are described respectively as a New York radio star, a 
New York professional accordion-player, a dancer, a singer. There 
may, of course, be reasons of public policy why at .a time when 


.accommodation in transatlantic aircraft is hopelessly unequal to 


the needs of persons engaged on urgent war-work seats should be 
found for a radio-star, an accordion-player, a dancer and a singer. 
I have no means of knowing. This, moreover, represents only four 
out of six identified survivors ; particulars of other Passengers on 
the lost liner are not available. There appears, on the face of it, 
to be some confirmation for the allegation that more privileges 
than one go by favour. 
. . ~ 7 

More News Values 

Lord Beaverbrook spoke in the House of Lords on Tuesday ona 
Second Front. His speech, and his final reply, were variously valued 
(in inches) by different London papers as follows: 


I ean bd eiccnsscnicsebecdinasnhattions 54 
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RS a eee 58 
In other words, the Express 58, the rest combined 46}. Fifty-eight 
inches for one of the most mischievous and irresponsible speeches 
delivered since the war began seems sufficiently generous measure. 
Lord Trenchard described the speech as “ most dangerous.” It would 
only be that if the speaker were taken seriously on matters of strategy. 
Anyone can be oracular on where blows should be struck. 
* * * * 

His chief demand (I read in G. D. H. Cole’s recent pamphlet on 
Richard Carlile) was for the reduction of the national Budget total 
from £60 millions to £10 millions. It seems a laudable desire. The 
year was 1823. 

. JANUS. 
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TUNISIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is impossible completely to dissociate the Tunisian battlefield 
from the Russian theatre, not only because the developments form 
so striking a contrast, but even more because the two theatres are 
strategically connected. The Russian offensive has achieved such 
magnificent successes that it has engendered hopes which one hardly 
dared entertain a few months ago. Indeed, it is these very hopes 
that form the basis of a natural impatience with the setback in 
Tunisia. If there is any possibility of the enemy being defeated this 
year, or even brought to the penultimate stage of defeat, it must be 
as the result of the common effort of the Allies. In any case, it 
cannot be achieved. by the half-hearted attempts of the Anglo- 
American armies ; and even less can it be realised by fumbling the 
chance in Tunisia. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill fully recognise 
the situation, as the Prime Minister has shown by his recent speech. 
But between the announcement of the instructions given to the 
service chiefs at Casablanca and their translation into action lies a 
gap which the events of the last week have fully revealed. 

It was on December 18th that the present writer suggested that 
Rommel’s plan was “to check and delay, and thereby separate the 
First and Eighth Armies as long as possible ; and, if given the 
chance, to intervene in Tunisia before they can co-operate.” That 
was clearly the purpose Rommel was attempting to achieve, and the 
only reason for recalling this suggestion now is that it was so obvious 
that we ought to have been able to depend upon its being taken into 
account. The suggestion implied that there would be a period of 
danger when Rommel entered Tunisia, since, if he could detain the 
Eighth Army in the south by means of rearguards, he would be able 
to throw into the Tunisian struggle a reinforcement of an appre- 
ciable number of troops and some armour without a corresponding 
strengthening of the Allies. A few weeks, he hoped, might enable 
him to inflict irreparable damage upon the First Army. 

If we admit that the possibility was obvious, what then should 
have been the appropriate Allied reaction? Everyone will admit, 
without going into tactical details, that one might have expected the 
Allies to reinforce their positions as much as they possibly could, 
to hasten the creation of forward airfields and hold their armour 
ready within reach of the places which were most sensitive to a 
sudden blow. Instead of this, no sooner had Rommel crossed the 
frontier than reports began to fill the newspapers of reorganisations 
and withdrawals. General Juin was said to be taking the French 
out of the line in order to re-arm them. The outcry to assemble the 
United States troops into larger units was heard. It was stated that 
the Fifth United States Army was being withdrawn to form a mass 
of manoeuvre. 

All of these changes were, of course, desirable. They could scarcely 
have been suggested otherwise. But if they were carried out when, 
and as, suggested they were a gift to Rommel. What could he have 
asked better of fate, after the rude shocks he had suffered at the 
hands of the Eighth Army? The one thing every general hopes for 
is the chance to take his enemies in detail. It-.is precisely this that 
we are so anxious to avoid on the Continent. The two Allied leaders 
at Casablanca urged upon their service subordinates more speed 
and more weight in their blows, so that Germany would not have 
to face Russia alone but be compelled to meet the full strength of 
the Allies at one and the same time. In Tunisia, as far as one can 
judge from the far from completely reliable reports, Rommel was 
presented with the chance of meeting not only the North African 
armies alone, but only part of them—the First Army, including an 
American corps and a French corps (embodying another American 
division). 

Rommel is not the man to miss chances. He may overplay his 
hand ; but at least he plays it out to the end. While he was striking 
the blows that gave him not only Feriana, Kasserine and Sbeitla, but 
also compelled the evacuation of Gafsa and even Toseur, where a 
small American unit felt itself safe on the western edge of the Chott 
Djerid, the public was being fed with cagplacent assurances that 


he only wanted “room.” The Germans always want room. 


Lebensraum and Grossraum have beén the parrot cries with which 
every fresh advance has“been whipped on. But they want room 
permanently, and that implies the final defeat of the enemy. Rommel 
was aiming at the very foundation of the Allies’ position in Tunisia. 
He was attempting to capture the almost invaluable rail and road 
junction of Tebessa, some miles inside Algeria; and during the 
last few days he has been pressing ahead with undiminished ardour. 
He has captured the Kasserine pass and pressed up the track 
towards Thala, which is only about seven miles from the Tebessa- 
Tunis* railway. He has advanced up the Sbeitla road towards 
Sbiba. He has pushed along the road, and the wadi that accompanies 
it, towards Tebessa. 

The main thrust is towards Thala, and there he is, at least 
temporarily, held. But the detail is of less importance than the 
design. The former cannot be fully known even if it were not in 
constant flux. The design is plain. Rommel wants so much room 
that he is attempting to turn the right flank of the First Army and 
force it to abandon its hold on north-western Tunisia. If he could, 
he would fling it back and pin it to the coast. Indeed, it is only 
prudent to recognise that, with von Arnim, he is attempting to 
crush the Allied force before Montgomery can intervene to crush 
him. The Germans are convinced that not only the big lie but also 
the big plan stands the better chance of success. They have suc- 
ceeded by attempting what seemed impossible. One day, of course, 
it will destroy them, as Stalingrad demonstrates. But meanwhile 
fortune favours the bold. Rommel is nc great strategist, but he is a 
clever and very daring tactician. He is playing for a great prize ; and 
already it looks as if he had won the most precious immediate want 
of the enemy—time. 

He is gambling on the turn of the season and the strength of 
certain defences. The Mareth line can be turned in time and under 
suitable conditions ; but the vital question is how long it can be 
held by the presumably weak rearguard. When the Mareth line 
is passed there is the great lake and marshy area that narrows the 
issue north of Gabes to some fifteen miles. This line, too, could 
be turned if only the hot and dry season would hasten its approach. 
Montgomery is steadily advancing against the Mareth defences, and 
it is very unlikely that he will be betrayed into hasty moves that 
might defeat his whole purpose. Alexander, now in operational 
control of another critical situation, would scarcely counsel him 
to take risks that might ruin his chances of intervening decisively in 
central Tunisia. 

There cannot be the smallest doubt that we have suffered a 
severe setback, and the probable result will be to postpone the 
Allied intervention on the European Continent. At the present 
moment, however, it seems that we may have checked Rommel’s 
advance through the reinforcement of the threatened sector. But 
it is not at all unlikely that he may set in motion an attack on 
another sector. One attack has already been made upon Medjaz ; 
and, if it were possible to reinforce the threat to the right flank 
of the First Army by another on the left, that force might still be 
compelled to undertake the radical readjustment it is fighting so 
hard to avoid. It is at least reassuring that the fighting is now 
being co-ordinated through the Eighth Army coming under the same 
direction as the First; and if the Northern force can prevent the 
enemy from disengaging about Kasserine, Rommel may be placed 
in an unfavourable position for the advance of the Eighth Army. 

Russia, fortunately, still continues her victorious progress. The 
capture of Sumi, on Tuesday, carries the troops halfway from the 
Kursk-Kharkov railway to the junction of Bakhmach on the line 
to Kiev. Lebeden, less than 30 miles to the south-west, is the 
farthest west yet reached, and it opens fresh vistas. The most 
dangerous of the other thrusts is the advance upon a broad front 
between the Kharkov-Kherson and the Kharkov-Crimea railways 
towards the Dnieper bend. This threat has been develeped to such 
an extent that it appears unlikely that the Germans will be able to. 
take their stand on the Dnieper line before the Russians have 
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turned it. The hope of so doing is improved by the Sumi-Lebeden ~ this, the smallest and most helpless of the Slav nations.) The inner 


advance. This thrust is pointing in too dangerous a direction for 
the Germans to ignore; and the advance towards Orel must be 
causing anxiety: 

It is a remarkable tribute to German discipline that they have 
been able to rally their defensive in the eastern Donetz. They are 
holding open the gap which the spearhead at Krasnoarmeisk 
threatens to close; and, in the bitter weather which must make 
movement on the roads almost impossible, are making their way 
westward. They must have left, at least, their heavy material behind, 
and Stalin’s record of guns and tanks lost already implies the 
heaviest drain upon the enemy’s factories. It has fallen just at the 
time when he is trying to sweep up reinforcements to make another 
bid for a decision in Russia. Goebbels significantly, for the first 
time, makes use of the word “attempt.” It is in order that even 
the attempt may be impossible that one hopes for the speedy imple- 
menting of the instructions which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
issued. 


THE YUGOSLAV TRAGEDY 


By R. W. SETON-WATSON 


FTER a spell of unexampled over-confidence the Nazi leaders 

have been driven by the Russian victories into an opposite 
extreme of gloom, and are desperately assuring Europe that in 
Hitler’s “ New Order” lies the sole salvation of the Continent from 
the Bolshevik menace. The impudence of this claim in the mouths 
of men who are terrorising and plundering huge tracts of Europe 
is surpassed only by the naivety of supposing that anyone will 
listen to their shouts. Enough is now known about the treatment 
of Poland or Norway or France to convince the Allied nations of 
the utter hopelessness of peace with those in control of German 
policy. But the classic instance of the New Order is the con- 
dition to which the Axis has reduced Yugoslavia since April, 1941. 
The country is now a prey to civil war, anarchy, famine and pro- 
gressive disintegration, deliberately encouraged from Berlin and 
Rome ; and unless a clear lead is speedily given by her statesmen 
abroad and endorsed by the Allies (Russia certainly not less than 
Britain and America), the armies of victory, when at last they force 
an entrance into the Nazi fortress, may find a whole population 
dead or dying. 

It is now known that the Axis, while inviting Yugoslavia to adhere 
to the Tripartite Pact, already had a detailed plan for the establish- 
ment of a separate Croatia. That was a trap into which the Croat 
peasant leader, Dr. Matchek, declined to fall. If in 1939 he acqui- 
esced in the Regent’s negotiations with Hitler, it was not for love of 
Germany, but in a mistaken eleventh-hour bid to avert war. But 
when he realised what the situation was, the Croat leader joined the 
Simonvitch Cabinet and endorsed its resistance to German aggyes- 
sion. When the Cabinet had to fly the country, he felt it to be his 
duty to stay with his people, but he gave his three co‘leagues—MM. 
Krnyevitch, Shutey and Shubashitch (the first two now in the 
London Cabinet, the third on his way from Washington to London) 
—the assurance that he would never repudiate them so long as they 
held together ; and for two years, under the most stringent police 
control in his native village, he has resisted repeated offers and 
threats from Pavelitch and the German High Command, refusing to 
break his pledge or to co-operate so long as a foreign conqueror is 
in occupation. And today his moral leadership of the Croat masses 
is more unchallenged than ever. 

Our debt to Yugoslavia is immense. Her resistance, following on 
Greece’s, dislocated Germany's whole Eastern plan and probably 
saved Moscow. But in Yugoslavia the Germans wasted not a 
moment. Their first step was to set up the assassin of King 
Alexander as Chief of State in a Croatia which had to pay for 
its mock “independence,” by ceding outright to Italy large tracts 
of the Dalmatian coast (including the port of Split) and to the 
Reich the major portion of Slovenia. (In passing, be it said that 
not even in Poland have the Nazis applied so minutely and ruth- 
lessly the policy of extermination and transplantation as towards 


history of the selection of the Duke of Spoleto as Croatian King 
is still obscure ; but Tomislav II still signs “ Aimone di Savoia,” 
and still keeps the Adriatic between himself and his Ustashi subjects, 
for whom Mussolini had long ago set up special schools of training 
in terrorism. 

The next stage was to unleash bloodshed and terror against the 
Serbian population of Bosnia, at the same time evicting large 
numbers of Serbs from southern and eastern Croatia, or putting 
pressure upon them either to accept Catholicism or to call them. 
selves “ Orthodox Croats.” Needless to say, the moving spirits in 
this razzia were not the Catholic authorities (who adopted an 
attitude of extreme reserve towards the Pavelitch régime), but the 
lawless Ustashi, encouraged by such men as Eugene Kvaternik, 
Pavelitch’s chief accomplice in the Marseilles murder of 1934. Inci- 
dentally, Kvaternik has openly admitted his responsibility for the 
reduction of the Jews of Croatia from 80,000 to 10,000 under this 
régime—a fact all the more horrible when it is realised that his 
own mother, the Field-Marshal’s wife, was a daughter of Joseph 
Frank, the Jewish leader of the Clerical Frank Party, and that she 
took her own life in despair at her son’s misdeeds. There is no 
country in the world in which similar horrors might not be per- 
petrated, if once the machine of State were placed in the hands of 
eonvicts from the prisons, led by abnormal pathological types. Al] 
our sympathy goes out to the Serbs in their resentment of this 
butchery, and we are ready to blame the Croat leaders for not 
raising their voices moze loudly in protest. But unfortunately the 
Serbs have spoilt their case by enormous exaggeration of the number 
of victims, and seem incapable of realising the extent to which they 
are playing into the hands of the Germans by a persistent and 
unjust identification of two such utterly different concepts as 
“Croat” and “ Ustasha.” 

The third stage followed in August, 1941, when the German 
Command found it possible to set up in Belgrade a Serbian 
Quisling Government. Its head, General Milan Neditch, is a dis- 
tinguished soldier who has long had Nazi sympathies (incidentally, 
his equally brilliant soldier brother, General Milutin Neditch, went 
to a German concentration camp rather than co-operate with the 
Nazis). He is, of course, not to be mentioned in the same breath 
as Pavelitch, and his chief aim was undoubtedly to pacify the 
country and put an end to bloodshed and reprisals. But he soon 
became a helpless instrument in German hands, forced by them to 
indulge at increasingly frequent intervals in wild vituperation against 
the London Government and its Allies. And yet he is perfectly 
well aware that no Government of modern times in Yugoslavia was 
so completely representative of all shades of political opinion as the 
Government formed by General Simovitch in March, 1941, and re- 
formed under that brilliant scholar and acute political thinker, 
Slobodan Jovanovitch, in January, 1942. Neditch’s diatribes are 
unconvincing: if he criticised the Government for its passivity and 
lack of a constructive programme, he would be on strong ground, 
but in effect he is merely criticising them for refusing to despaif 
of Allied victory, and grows all the more acrimonious as he realises 
that he is backing the wrong horse. 

While Neditch decided to play the part of a Serbian Pétain, 
denouncing the Yugoslav idea as an unhappy aberration, and con- 
senting to co-operate with that notorious German agent, the ex- 
comitadji Petchanats, there were many Serbs, especially in the 
army, who would not give in, and who upheld in the mountains 
the traditions of Karageorge and Peter Mrkonitch. The man whose 
name will always be pre-eminently identified with that movement 
is Colonel Drazha Mihailovitch, who rallied round him many 
unknown heroes and bore the burden and heat of the day. Un- 
fortunately it suited some of the exiles to exaggerate his military 
resources and importance and to put out from such centres of 
rumour as Istanbul, Cairé and Ankara much information which, to 
say the least of it, was inaccurate: and it also suited the exiled 
Government, while in process of reconstruction, to assign to the 
Colonel the portfolio of a non-existent Ministry of War. 

Meanwhile at home Mihailovitch adopted a narrowly Serb outlook, 
keeping the Croats at arms’ length and at the same time falling 
out with the “ Partisans” or supporters of leftward tendencies. It 
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was only natural that the successful resistance of Russia to the 
Germans should awake echoes throughout Yugoslavia, and that the 
less “ Yugoslav” General Mihailovitch showed himself to be, the 
more would Russian influences spread among those patriots who 
put resistance and liberty first, and all political considerations second. 
London and Moscow have long been agreed as to the desirability 
of co-operation between the Chetnitsi and the Paréisans, but the 
General and his friends have been consistently unco-operative. 
After a gallant resistance in western Serbia, they found it necessary 
to withdraw into the fastnesses of Montenegro, and there to play 
for time: and if this has led to a sort of tacit understanding between 
them -and the Italian army of occupation, it would be unjust to 
condemn it without kncewing all the local circumstances. But the 
charge levelled against the General from Moscow, and. supported 
by an official Note to the Yugoslav Government—to the effect that 
he has had dealings with the Germans also—is far more serious, and 
must be probed to the bottom. Moreover, the situation has been 
considerably transformed by the fact that while eastern Serbia has 
virtually submitted to Neditch (a fact for which it is not necessarily 
to be blamed), there is increasing resistance to the Axis and its 
Ustashi tools in large tracts of Croatia, Slovenia and north-west 
Bosnia—notably by the bands under the leadership of Ivan Ribar, 
a former President of the Skupshtina. 

Men such as this (and they have the tacit backing of public 
opinion throughout western Yugoslavia), are increasingly impatient 
at Mihailovitch’s narrow outlook, and demand that the Yugoslav 
Government, now again in process of reconstruction, should put 
forward without further delay a clear-cut programme of political 
and social! reform, based upon the federal principle at home and a 
wider co-operation of all the Balkan nations. 


DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY 


By R. A. L. SMITH 


HE great attention that is naturally given in war literature and 

propaganda to British political democracy has perhaps served 
to throw one very interesting parallel development into the shade ; 
namely, the growth of economic democracy, of a greater degree of 
self-government in British industry. The facts deserve to be related 
and assessed. What precisely has been achieved during this war 
in the way of democratic procedure in the individual collieries, 
factories, workshops and shipyards? How far have the mass of 
workers been allowed an articulate voice in the running of war 
industry ? 

It may be said at once that, if war is to be regarded as the mid- 
wife of social change, the first eighteen months of the present war 
did little to substantiate this view. The country was still recovering 
from its state of chronic inertia and no effective attempt was made 
to entrust the workers with a greater share in the government of 
industry. True it is that Pit Production Committees, representing 
employers and workers in the coal industry, were set up by the Coal 
Production Council before the summer of 1940. But after the fall 
of France and the wholesale withdrawal of labour from the collieries 
these committees were allowed to lapse. It was only in the spring 
of 1941 that a genuine attempt was made, under Government 
auspices, to re-establish the Pit Production Committees as a step 
towards greater production and more harmonious relations in the 
industry. By the summer of this same year nearly every colliery 
had its joint committee of management and miners. These Pit 
Production Committees discuss a wide variety of questions affecting 
production at the collieries and consider specific suggestions from 
miners. They are now paralleled by the Yard Committees that 
have recently -been set up in a number of shipyards. Although 
industrial relations in both the coal-mining and ship-building 
industries still leave ample room for improvement, there is no 
doubt that these joint committees of workers and management have 
done much to create a greater mutual understanding and to increase 
productive effort. 

The shop stewards have been the prime agents in spreading the 
principles and organisation of. Joint Production Committees over 
the wide fie'd of war industry. United for corporate action in an 
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unofficial body known as the Engineering and Allied Trades Shop 
Stewards National Council, the shop stewards held a conference at 
the Stoll Theatre, London, on October 19th, 1941, at which they 
gave expression to the workers’ growing interest in the problems 
of war production. Partly as a result of this conference, delegates 
and representatives of factories and workshops frequently visited 
Government Departments during the winter of 1941-42. These 
negotiations bore their first fruit in a constitution for Joint Pro- 
duction Consultative and Advisory Committees in Royal Ordnance 
Factories, signed by the Ministry of Supply Industrial Council and 
the Trade Unions concerned on February 26th, 1942. The con- 
stitution is a document of remarkable interest and importance. Its 
declared object is “to establish in each Royal: Ordnance Factory a 
consultative and advisory committee for the regular exchange of 
views between the management and the workers on matters relating 
to the improvement of production, to increase efficiency for this 
purpose, and to make recommendations thereon.” It gives as illus- 
trative of the questions to be discussed such matters as (a) maximum 
utilisation of existing machinery ; (b) upkeep of fixtures, jigs, tools 
and gauges ; (c) improvement in methods of production ; (d) effi- 
cient use of the maximum number of productive hours ; (e) elimina- 
tion of defective work and waste; (f) efficient use of material 
supplies; and (g) efficient use of safety precautions and devices. 
But the Joint Production Committees are not to discuss matters 
which are trade questions, such as wages and like subjects, which 
are covered by agreements with trade unions or are normally dealt 
with by the approved machinery of negotiation and discussion 
through shop stewards, staff associations or Whitley Committees. 

The superintendent of the factory or workshop is to be ex officio 
chairman of the committee and is to appoint the representatives of 
the management, who are not to exceed ten in number. On the 
workers’ side not more than ten representatives are to be elected 
by a ballot conducted by the Trade Unions concerned, covering as 
far as possible the various shops, departments or sections of the 
factory including local inspectorates. All organised workers of both 
sexes who have served for not less than a year in a Royal Ordnance 
Factory are eligible for election to the committee and every worker 
is to enjoy a vote. Some two months after the promulgation of 
this constitution, on April 25th, 1942, it was announced to the 
Press after a meeting of the Central Committee at the Ministry of 
Supply that “highly satisfactory results” had been achieved by 
the Joint Production Committees in Royal Ordnance Factories. 
There had been a notable increase in production and an impressive 
elimination of waste in the use of labour and materials, 

It was not to be expected that Joint Production Committees 
could be established in privately-owned industries with the same 
facility 38 in State-owned and State-controlled Ordnance Factories. 
Nevertheless, the last year has seen a genuine endeavour to demo- 
cratise a number of industries through the institution of these com- 
mittees. Thus on March 18th, 1942, a conference took place in 
London between representatives of employers and workers. in the 
engineering industry. On the following day it was announced in 
the Press that “ The Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the National 
Union of Foundry Workers and the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Union have . reached agreement on the 
establishing of Joint Production Consultative and Advisory Com- 
mittees.” The constitution adopted by the engineering industry for 
this purpose very closely resembles that of the Royal Ordnance 
Factories. The rights of the Trade Unions are fully safeguarded. 
Again, on April 4th, 1942, the Clerical and Administrative Workers’ 
Conference passed a resolution urging the establishment of Joint 
Production Committees for their members in order that they might 
emulate manual workers in making the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to production. 

The idea of Joint Production Committees has been formally 
blessed by the General Council of the T.U.C. As long ago as 
March, 1942, Sir Walter Citrine, general secretary of the T.U.C. 
declared that “the Trades Union Congress are. carrying this (i.c., 
the agreement for setting up J.P.C.’s in individual factories and 
workshops) a stage further and are setting up district production 
committees in a large number of selected districts—one hundred 
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at least. These will be representative of the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions, and possibly some other unions, 
and they will be virtually responsible for the operation and working 
of the woftkshop committees. This will be another link in the 
chain.” Since then the T.U.C. has done much to implement this 
policy. In a quite unequivocal manner it has lent its support to 
the establishment of Joint Production Committees over the whole 
field of industry. Finally, in a broadcast to the nation on 
December 20th, 1942, and in subsequent speeches, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the Minister of Aircraft Production, declared that in every 
aircraft factory there should be a properly-run Joint Production 
Committee on which the workers, the technicians and the manage- 
ment must be represented, so that efficiency and economy of labour 
can be constantly under review. 

What has been the precise achievement of the Joint Production 
Committees? An admirable P.E.P. broadsheet on Production Com- 
mittees (No. 189) gives some interesting examples of action taken 
by the committees. “The proper distribution of contracts is perhaps 
the greatest problem in the engineering industries. In some few 
cases Joint Production Committees have taken a hand in sorting 
out some of the tafigles. One radio factory was running short of 
contracts and the management’s representations seemed to have 
little effect. The workingamembers of the J.P.C. decided to approach 
M.P.’s, the Regional Board and the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. The result was a re-allocation of contracts.” In another 
instance shop stewards on the J.P.C. of a certain factory found out 
that a neighbouring factory had surplus machine-tool capacity. So 
a sub-contract was arranged for the approval of the J.P.C. and the 
management, to the. mutual benefit of both factories. Joint Pro- 
duction Committees: have been notably active in the Planning and 
Progress Departments of engineering factories in such vital matters 
as the planning of machine-tool loading. They have done much to 
smooth the frictions between Production and Inspection Depart- 
ments that occur almost inevitably in engineering works. New 
types of jigs, gauges and bolts have been developed at a number of 
factories under the direct stimulus of the Joint Production 
Committees. 

These committees therefore bid fair to become part of the 
common structure of British war industry. It must, however, be 
strongly emphasised that their powers are so far only consultative 
and advisory. It is to be sincerely hoped that, when management 
and men have learnt to know each other better and to understand 
one another’s point of view, the workers will be gradually entrusted 
with administrative and executive powers. And, at the same time, 
the Production Committees need to be complemented by a system 
of central democratic. gdvernment for each industry .as a whole. 
This would involve the general establishment of institutions 
analogous to the Trade Boards and Whitley Joint Industrial Councils. 
Only when this has been done, and not before, will Britain have 
attained the goal of full democratic government in industry. 


LIGNE MARETH 


By W. M. COUSINS 


HE was on her way to Médenine—a French girl, slim and 
~ soignée, her hat at an angle of fashion on her smooth-coiled 
hair. A harassed mother, voluble in black, was .explaining the 
situation to Madame, her acquaintance in Gabés: her daughter 
was engaged to an officer stationed on the Ligne Mareth ; he could 
get no leave—these foolish rumours of war!—so they had to hold 
the wedding in the South. By good fortune, he would not be 
sent at once to the Outposts, so the couple could begin their 
married life at Médenine, in one of those Small box-like con- 
structions which the French Government erects for officers’ 
quarters. Later, alas! he would have to go to those unpleasant 
forts where the water is so bad that men who drink it become 
ill, or to some post of desolation where folks have no water to 
wash. Then for her daughter there would be an apartment in 
some dusty weatherboard hotel until he should return. 

Madame beamed and prophesied bonheur; Médenine was a 
charming place, and the bride was lucky to be stationed there, for 
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all French wives found it delightful. Palm-leaves rustled in the 
garden, bathed in that cool fire which is midsummer in the oasis, 
and beyond the garden, full and gliding, slid the waters of an 
irrigation-canal. Géabés was considered a luxury station; the wide 
French Quarter had shops that drew supplies by rail from Sfax 
and by sea through Gabés- Port, the shallow, half - developed 
harbour on the Gulf. One lives well in this rich oasis ; true, there 
is no beef, but the”French housewife does wonderful things with 
crayfish, eggs and spinach, with cucumbers and grape-jam. South 
of the town lie the cantonments, crowded with soldiers, formerly 
French, now German, later perchance to be replaced by British 
troops. Gabés is the base of the Ligne Mareth. 

In the oasis life is changeless. There are four walled villages 
within this bound, one of Arabs, two of Berbers and one of Jews, 
and in bad old days they dwelt in a state of feud, hunting each 
other among the palm-trees with daggers and guns. Europe has 
now forcibly composed their blood-feuds and taught them the 
conduct of modern war. Gabés is one of the Great Oases—tike 
Tripoli, Ghadames and Tozeur—islands of delight in a barren 
wold. Outside its boundaries lies low thorny scrub, within stands 
richness absolute, as if the most luxuriant garden of the West 
Indies had sprung up upon the desolate shore. “For under 3 
high palm grows an olive, and under the olive a fig, and under 
the fig a pomegranate-tree and beneath the pomegranate a vine; 
and under the vine wheat is sown, then vegetables and then garden- 
herbs, and all spring’ up in a single year,” Thus spoke Pliny of 
this ancient grove. 

Far other is Mareth, that oasis twenty miles to the south. Small, 
miserable, productive of nothing, it is no more than a clump of 
dry-weather trees by a flash of water at the road-side. There is no 
village, for even to Arabs this infertile place was barely worth a 
settlement ; while the military works, which are of considerable 
moment, are closed from view behind coils of barbed-wire. Nothing 
could look less like the headquarters of a great defensive line. 
One estaminet, a store, some temporary dwellings—that is all one 
sees of Mareth. « 

Lesser oases will ‘hardly bear human habitation. Adem, just 
north of Mareth, is tenanted only by the dead. Sad, spindly palm- 
trees prick the barren soil in ranks too scattered to be called a 
grove, and between them stand innumerable marabouts—white- 
washed shrines topped with a dome—each one’ the tomb of a 
Moslem saint. Some dry oases are inhabited for part of the year; 
at seed-time and harvest the peasants betake themselves to distant 
parts of the hills, where the relenting earth will yield them a litte 
barley, and there they build themselves ghourbis—thin, wattled 
huts, such as are described by Herodotus. Among all these, back 
and forth, pass the Arabs of the Tent, true nomads, who wander 
all the year long, seeking pasture for their camels and goats. 

Médenine—the charming Médenine!—is a bleak and dusty tow@. 
The fly-blown French Quarter has one battered central square, in- 
sufferably windy in winter, arid with heat in summer-time, adorned 
with dry, unwilling eucalyptus-trees, a dejected copy of the back 
blocks of Australia. The country round is a semi-arid steppe. The 
Arab town has a strange aspect, for this is the country of ghorfas, 
curious constructions, like a half drain-pipe or the arch of a tunnel, 
forced upon native builders by lack of long timber to make rafters 
for flat roofs. At Ben Gardane they use them, at Patahouine and 
Zarzis ; but at Médenine they stand piled upon each other like 4 
honeycomb (as at Old Siwa), access to the upper stories being 
obtained by a series of pegs projecting from the front wall. Forty 
feet long by five feet wide, the ghorfa has no light nor air save 
by the single door; the darkest European slum is a palace by 
contrast with this foctid nest. Perhaps later, having duly removed 
the inhabitants to safety, one or other of the warring States will 
condescend to drop a bomb on these monstrosities and blow them 
to fragments. 

At Douiret and Matmata the Berbers dwell in caves, Out o 
friable rock they hollow a pit, twenty feet deep, flat-bottomed and 
broad, that holds the fire-stones of their hearth; then they dig 
rooms in the rocky sides, one for sleeping, one for a store. Provi 
the cave does not run more than a dozen feet into the earth, it 
is no bad dwelling ; but there are also caverns of perpetual darkness, 
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deprived of sun and wind, and horrible were the cases of disease 
found crouching at the back of these dens. These people are 
miserably poor; they live by cutting alfa-grass on the hill, and 
grow a few stalks of barley, which they harvest by hand, as a 
child would pluck a flower. There are no Europeans in the 
Matmata hills, except the ubiquitous soldiery, who have there a 
post and an artesian well, for a second line of defence. These 
ranges are rounded and low, not completely barren, but covered 
with patches of grey-green scrub ; farther south the hills are naked 
and erosion has gashed them with great ravines. o 

Westward from Tatahouine runs the Mareth Line, a series of 
posts designed to dominate all main entrances into Tunisia. Each 
fort is placed beside a well; yielding water more or less impregnated 
with magnesia and other impurities, or else by a gorge of the 
mountain where the Berber tribes had a settlement, with some 
fragment of terraced land bearing a few rare olives or peach-trees 
and dates. These tribes are not nomads ; they live, very poorly, in 
villages of stone, with a communal storehouse set for defence on 
the crest of the ridge, like the great military posts. A metalled 
road joins Tathouine to Rémada, a dying oasis of ghorfas and 
palms, and leads to Bir Kicera and the fort known as Borj Le 
Boeuf, a key-point on the line, a centre of administration and a 
former headquarters of the Goum Saharien. Above a greyish 
expanse of stones and broken rocks, a stout stone-built fort crowns 
a conical mountain-ridge ; behind it lies the douar, a small settle- 
ment of Berbers, before it lies the sky-blue distance of the endless 
Sahara. A high wind blows there, burning hot by day, icy by night 
under the brilliant stars; men live at Borj Le Boeuf like sailors 
in a ship upon the high seas, their prow fronting the salt and 
bitter waste. Southward runs the line, leaving the mountains, as 
it nears the frontiers of Tripolitania, for a vast sandy upland pene- 
plain—through Dehibat, Bir Djeneien, Michiguig, and on to Tiaret 
and Fort Saint in the desert, right opposite Ghadames. Half of 
Tunisia is no more than this—a wide, uninhabitable desert south of 
the Chotts; it is farther, as the "plane flies, from Fort Saint to 
Tozeur than from Tozeur to Tunis. Behind the Ligne Mareth 
lies the Great Erg, a desert of sand-dunes, void of leaf and blade, 
where cars sink over their axles and the traveller is bewildered by 
the formless landscape of hillock and sif. There pass only the 
Touareg, who ride from the Fezzan, or caravans that go southward 
by old Saharan roads. 

Behind the Tripolitan frontier lies an Italian Line, based on 
Ghadames and Nalut, fronting, post by post, the Ligné Mareth. 
By a strange: reversal of fortune, the Tripolitan Line is now held 
by the Allies, while Axis forces occupy the well-built forts of 
France. Thus do men’s plans go a-gley amid the chances of war. 


GAMES 


By ‘OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


T a recent session of the B.B.C. Brains Trust, the perennial 

question was once more raised as to whether, in this country, 
undue attention is paid to games; and a woman speaker, who 
thought that this was so, added that, in the interests of a better 
world, she would prefer her son to be good at scholarship rather 
than at games. Given so bald a choice probably most people would 
agree with her. But proficiency at gamés need not, of course, be 
incompatible with proficiency at work. Wisdom, more to be 
desired than both, is not necessarily the fruit of either; and as a 
part of our national education, there is surely a good deal to be 
said for games, There are no doubt many crafts, apprenticeship to 
which provides much of the physical fitness and dexterity that the 
playing of games helps to produce, as even the most grudging must 
admit. But in a modern industrial civilisation many scores of 
thousands of people must inevitably lead an administrative, clerical 
or otherwise sedentary life. Man, as a species, may or may not 
have been biologically intended for this. Bug,such a life is, at any 
rate, very different from that which his survival has compelled him 
to live for the enormously greater proportion of his history. 
Throughout this time he has been a hunter, a warrior, a manual 
labourer, an adventurer. His existence and health have depended 
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on his bodily activity, the speed of his reactions in an emergency, 
and the wit which has resulted from the experiences so gained ; and, 
apart from this, he has seemed to possess, as a species, an 
apparently non-utilitarian instinct for playfulness and play. 

This has expressed itself, and particularly perhaps amongst the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, in a natural and extremely widespread love 
of games, in the stricter sense of the word, and of allied physical 
recreations. Thus, a few years before the war, the present writer 
had occasion to interview upon this topic an unselected and con- 
secutive series of 150 London working boys and 100 London work- 
ing girls, all between the ages of 16 and 20. Of the 150 boys, only 
eight had no outdoor hobby or recreation, and only 17, as it 
happened, belonged to such bodies as the Boy Scouts. But 63 
regularly played cricket and football, 72 were cyclists for pleasure. 
4I were swimmers, 59 were country campers whenever they had 
the chance, five were cross-country runhers and six were gardeners. 
None of these boys were under any sort of compulsion. Their 
leisure was theirs to do what they liked with. This also applied 
to the girls, of whom 81 regularly went out for country walks, 41 
were tennis players, 50 swimmers, 19 country campers, nine cyclists 
for pleasure, two track runners and three gardeners. 

Too much should not, of course, be deduced from such relatively 
small figures. But they do at least suggest that the organised 
games of a school meet—at any rate for a large number of 
normal children—some deep desire apart from anything that they 
may do in the way of actual physical education. But even from 
this point of view they should never, in an industrial nation, be 
too lightly regarded. Most games, and especially the ball games 
and such a recreation as boxing, open up—in a general atmosphere 
of joie de vivre—new channels in the growing child for the co- 
ordination of eye, ear and the voluntary muscles, and provide 
special opportunities for the development of sense and muscle 
co-operation. With this is associated a cumulative and_ satis- 
fying feeling of physical self-confidence, which can prove nothing but 
helpful in after life, however or wherever lived. Later, when 
elementary proficiency has been acquired, these games afford 
chances for the exercise of mental judgement and rapid decision in 
conditions themselves not crucial but admirably suited as a pre- 
paration for conditions in which they may become vital. And it is 
difficult to see how all this could be done as well, if at all, in 
the classroom or laboratory. 

But games, at any rate as played by the great majority, have a 
socially educative aspect at least as important. They are governed 
by rules, accepted as necessary for their proper enjoyment, but 
which must nevertheless be obeyed. Most games involve playing 
with and adapting oneself to others, sacrificing oneself from time 
to time in order to attain a common end and conforming—what- 
ever one’s private feelings—to the decision of the umpire or referee 
with grace and good temper, though not necessarily with slavishness. 
If a referee or umpire, by common consent and after experience, 
shows himself to be incompetent, he can be replaced. But in any 
particular game he is the appointed judge, whose ruling holds good. 
All this combines to form an experience that must surely be valuable 
for life in whatever political or economic form of society; and 
again it is difficult to see how_this could be secured so well, if ar 
all, in a classroom, library, or course of physical training. 

Finally, as generally played by the great majority—and not only 
in this. country—games of all sorts have gradually developed a 
common standard of what is called sportsmanship, which is, after 
all—and however it may be decried—not altogether ethically un- 
worthy. It recognises that games are not to be won at all costs or 
unfairly. It recognises that a man who is down is not to be 
kicked—or at any rate deliberately. It recognises that, if a doubt 
exists, the benefit is to be given to the other player or the other 
side. It recognises that minor blows and strains are to be taken 
good-temperedly and without self-pity. It recognises that the happy 
loser is as entitled to his meed of applause as the winner. It 
recognises that the winner should be modest, or at least appear 
to be so. It recognises that a game is never lost till it is won ; and 
surely this is a code, or, at least, a general attitude, that might well 
be of some use in the building of a better world. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OW that the sediment: stirred up by the debate upon the 

Beveridge Report has to some extent subsided, it is possible 
to examine the shape and colour of the misunderstanding which 
arose. The House of Commons, as might surely have been fore- 
seen, approached the discussion in a mood, not of deliberative calm, 
but of political disquiet. The atmosphere from the very start was sultry 
with accumulated thunder-clouds. Many causes combined to create 
this sultriness. Man is by nature a political animal, and although 
while danger is immediate and acute h- can tolerate the suspension 
of politics, yet when pressure is relaxed his nature tends to reassert 
itself in varied forms of restlessness. This inevitable exasperation 
was increased last week by more specific causes. Only a few days 
before Conservatives had, in the opinion of their adversaries, 
challenged the party truce by their rebellion against the Catering 
Bill. The Beveridge Report, moreover, had received unexampled 
publicity both at home and abroad. It was inevitable that the 
debate would be exploited, to quote Mr. Barnes, “as an acid test 
of how Parliament would approach the bigger problems of recon- 
struction.” Nor was this all. The Report was obviously something 
more important than any plan for the simplification and enlarge- 
ment of our social services; it was a statement of wide Socialist 
principles ; it implied the redistribution of wealth, and as such it 
was bound to arouse prejudice on a plane different from the 
accustomed level of Parliamentary deliberation. It should have 
been foreseen by those who were responsible for the handling 


of the debate that doubt regarding the Government’s intentions, 


was both’ wide and deep. They should have been careful from the 
outset to remove “these apprehensions. They were not careful. 


* * * * 


The first mistake was to put into the meuth of Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood a motion which was unrepresentative of opinion in 
the Labour Party, and which by its very evasiveness suggested 
from the outset that some attempt would be made to minimise the 
scope, immediacy and authority of the Beveridge Report. Had this 
Report been intended as no more than a “comprehensive review ” 
of our existing social provisions and as a “valuable aid” in deter- 
mining future legislation, them why had the whole world been 
allowed to suppose that it was an affirmation of our early intention 
to build a more equal social order? Myr. Erskine Hill might be 
right in warning us against “conversion by headlines,” but, if that 
were so, Why had the headlines been printed and circulated in such 
enormous type? ‘The impression was at the very start created 
that Mr. Greenwood’s truly admirable loyalty to his former 
colleagues in the Government had by some means been abused. 
And what Mr. Greenwood had hoped would prove a useful peg 
on which to hang the debate proved in fact an apple of 
discord which shook the loyalty and _ discipline of the 
Labour Party. and which substituted conflict for co-operation. 
The second mistake was the choice of Sir John Anderson 
as the first of the three Government spokesmen. Suspicion, 
when once aroused, can only be allayed by the most 
unqualified assurances and by the utmost simplicity of phrase. 
Sir John Anderson is a man for whom I have the deepest esteem ; 
his mind is muscular, his memory prodigious, his courage heroic 
and his integrity unsurpassed ; yet Nature, who lavished so many 
of her gifts upon him, did not grant to him the gift of simplification. 
He speaks with the precision of a pianola, giving exactly the same 
emphasis to qualifications as‘ he does to assurances, exactly the 
same stress to “no” as to “yes”; he is so honestly anxious: to 
avoid misunderstandings that he is almost invariably misunder- 
stood. He was quite right, for instance, to point out that the 
whole Beveridge plan was based upon the assumption that un- 
employment would not exceed a certain figure, and that it was 
impossible at present to forecast whether this assumption was 
justified. But he became so involved in phrases such as “a prior 
demonstration of its validity” that even Dr. Burgin failed to gather 
what he meant. 


The confusion aroused in the minds of Members by Sir John 
Anderson’s meticulous precision was not in the least diminished 
on the next day by the gyrations of Sir Kingsley Wood’s “ sympathy 
and hope.” . The Government, as we learnt from Mr. Herbert 
Morrison on the last day of the debate, were in fact resolved to 
accept and put into legislative form some 7o per cent. of the 
Beveridge plan. Yet Sir Kingsley, owing to long habits of caution, 
owing to his unhappy passion for the double negative, assured us 
blandly “that they were doing nothing to retard these proposals.” 
Seldom in any gladiatorial combat has a protagonist shown such 
unnecessary hesitation. Instead of using his trident he sought, for 
no apparent reason, to involve his antagonist in a net; he lifted his 
shield instead of hurling his javelins ; and the rapid movements of 
his legs raised a heavy cloud of dust. And there, crouching under 
the gallery, sat Sir William Beveridge himself, brooding like the 
Witch of Endor. And what (had Sir Kingsley been able to com- 
mune with him) would the witch have said? The answer would 
have been no less discomforting than that delivered to Saul on the 
eve of the battle of Gilboa. “Moreover,” Sir William, with his 
accustomed charm, would have replied, “the Lord will also deliver 
Israel with thee into the hands of the Philistines.” And even Mr. 
Morrison, with his superb mastery of the occasion, proved unable 
to deliver Sir Kingsley out. 

* * * * 

The final vote was received, not with jubilation, but with gloom. 
Each side felt that, owing to inadvertence, the House of Commons 
had been placed in a false position. Most of those who voted for 
the Government were indignantly conscious that their vote would 
be represented as hostility to the Beveridge Report. Many of those 
who voted against the Government resented the fact that their vote 
might be interpreted as lack of confidence in the present coalition. 
All were conscious that, although the difference of opinion was 
more apparent than real, yet it would assume in the eyes of the 
public and of foreign observers the proportions of a major conflict 
and would thereafter be magnified and exploited. All were 
conscious that a greater degree of frankness on all sides, a more 
prudent handling of thge Parliamentary machine, a more intelligent 
tactical conception, might have prevented a collision which was 
desired only by the extremists on either side. All were deeply 
disappointed that so great an opportunity had been bungled, and 
that the community of purpose to which, during the years of 
danger, the House has given so sturdy an expression, should, owing 
to misadventure, have beea dislocated almost beyond repair. And 
all were enraged that a scheme which will require for its execution 
the united energies and unselfishness of the whole community had, 
by an error in shunting, been switched from a national cause into 
a party controversy. It may well be that the immediate political 
differences will give way to persuasion and that an internal crisis 
in the Labour Party can be avoided. It may even be that the 
fissure which was opened in the cement of the coalition may be 
adequately repaired and the surface plastered. But the fact remains 
that owing to carelessness a tremendous opportunity for unification 
has been missed. ° 

* * 7 * 

I do net wish to seem pessimistic. The Beveridge Report is, 
after all, a great State document, and to more than two-thirds of 
its recommendations the Government are now irrevocably pledged. 
The Labour Party have shown their determination, and they know 
that (whatever may have been the voting figures) they can count 
on the sympathy of many progressive members on the other side. 
The public should have learnt by now that the Beveridge Report 
is not some magic incantation but a suggested course of treatment, 
involving much sacrifice, subject to many unforeseeable difficulties, 
and practicable only under certain conditions. And it may well 
turn out that the same errors of presentation and management 
will not be repeated next time, and that when it comes to legisla- 
tion the House may recover the unity of purpose of which it was 
temporarily deprived. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


“ The Merchant of Venice.’’ At the New Theatre.——‘** O!d Chelsea.”’ 


At Princes Theatre. 


THosE humanitarian critics who have found in Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice an enlightened tract, particularly suitable for these 
times of anti-semitism abroad, have let their feelings overrule their 
judgement—as is commonly the way with critics whose immediate 
environment is overpowering. There can be no doubt that 
Shakespeare intended Shylock to be the villain of the piece, not the 
martyr. But just because he was a great creative artist, and a 
dramatist, he could not fail to present Shylock as a human being 
and not as the mere monster of superstition and prejudice. But he 
started with the portrait of a bad Jew, not a good Jew. The idiotic, 
base and wholesale persecution of Jews in our time has made it 
impossible while it lasts for decent men even to refer to bad Jews. 
Shakespeare, however, was free, and he shows us in Shylock an 
avaricious, vindictive Jew, whom his own daughter dislikes, and 
whose only admirable qualities are his vitality and intellect. In both 
these respects, but in nothing else, Shakespeare shows him as far 
superior to all the other characters in the play who, indeed, are 
not a particularly attractive lot. 

In vitality Frederick Valk’s Shylock is all that one could desire ; he 
has the voice and the driving force that overwhelm, but he does not 
win positive sympathy. What sympathy we feel is due to the 
extremely revengeful treatment he suffers. Here, again, Shakespeare 
is true to nature. Although he shows us an impartial Duke, setting 
the law above religious and social bias, and an advocate (more 
Shakespearean than judicial), imaginative enough to have a poetic 
conception of mercy, he does not permit the Court to allow Shylock 
to escape. My criticism of Mr. Valk is not that he does not make 
Shylock more sympathetic; if he did he would not be giving a 
portrait of the sort of Jew Shakespeare drew in this play. What 
I miss is a sense that Mr. Valk is capable, as an actor, of winning 
our sympathy. I did not see his Othello, which won great praise 
from critics, so I cannot be sure about this; but I found no sign of 
this capacity (which, to be true to the part, he would have had 
to struggle against) in his Shylock. The only other performance 
that calls for notice is Miss Kay Bannerman’s ingenious, butterfly- 
handed Portia. It was clever, minxish, but impossible. Let me 
also warn the talented Miss Bannerman that she has the physical 
grace for gesture, but not yet the significant art of it. 

Take the virtuosity of Richard Tauber as a singer out of Old 
Chelsea and one would be left with very little but the music, which 
is melodious, and the setting, which is lush and sunny, and the large 
cast, which is kept vigorously in action. But there is, also, that 
brilliant Irish actress, Marie O’Neill, sparkling like a diamond, 
with nothing whatever to do but make us wonder how she comes 
to be there without a real part in a real play. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“It’s That Man Again.”’- At the Tivoli and the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
——* The Circus.”’ At the Tatler——*‘ Algiers.’’ At the 
London Pavilion. 


ComMEpy has never been the strong suit of the British film industry. 
On the stage and over the radio we have had comedians not unworthy 
of comparison with the best to be enjoyed overseas, but no sooner 
do they attempt their antics for the movie-camera than one is con- 
fronted with the gaucheries of amateur-night in the local work- 
house. There are honourable exceptions—Will Hay and Max 
Miller must be named, and the Crazy Gang once made a very 
funny film; but for the most part our national film comedians 
appear to have their eyes firmly riveted on the lowest common 
denominator of public taste and by keeping their production costs 
as cheap as their jokes they appear to find it not unlucrative. It’s 
That Man Again tries to do something better, but with what likeli- 
hood of financial reward is difficult to assess. The cinema and 
radio publics are by no means identical and the popularity: of the 
“TItma” programme amongst listeners may not be repeated at the 
box-office. Watching the film with an audience which was not 
especially “low-brow ” one was struck by the fact that the loudest 
laughter followed the slap-stick rather than the wit. “Wit” is 
perhaps hardly-the word to use in reference to the curious pattern 
ot inconsequence and verbal ritual which Tommy Handley and his 
company have developed into one of the few radio programmes 
which attempt to employ the full possibilities of the medium, but 
at least one can say that imagination and an exuberant vitality have 
gone into the broadcasts and that a conscientious and lively attempt 
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has been made to transfer these qualities to the screen. On the 
radio the individual situation is self-sufficient ; unencumbered by 
any visual ties the listener can be whisked from wisecrack to wise- 
crack without reference to the physical demands of changing locate. 
On the screen the Mayor of “ Foaming at the Mouth,” Lefty, Sam 
Scram, Mrs. Mopp, Soso and the rest must have not only voices 
and punning, alliterative catch-phrases, but they must also be 
endowed with visible bodies and backgrounds, and with the back- 
grounds come problems of continuity from scene to scene. The 
solution adopted-has been to introduce a narrative—a crazy story 
of municipal funds invested in a derelict theatre and a stolen 
play’s first performance sabotaged by the pupils of a Handley- 
managed dramatic academy. If this should seem regrettable it must 
be remembered that even the Marx Brothers never managed to 
make a film completely without story, and although Mr. Handley’s 
troupe is not yet ready for comparison with such great masters of 
burlesque surrealism, they have made a break-away from the paralysis 
of tempo and imagination which is the common affliction of British 
screen comedians. : 

The Circus is in many ways so bad a film that its sponsors must 
have had grave doubts of the wisdom of bringing it out of obscurity 
seven years after its Moscow production. The reason was, no 
doubt, less due to the great current appeal of any work from our 
Russian allies than to the propaganda the film makes against colour 
discrimination, propaganda which will be of special significance 
to many U.S. soldiers now stationed in this country. e story 
is of a white American circus artist with a coloured child who is 
hounded from her own country and goes to Moscow with her 
German manager to appear in-the State circus. She falls in love 
with a handsome young Russian, but the romance is obstructed by 
the jealous German, who threatens with all the extravagance of 
an old silent melodrama to expose her shameful secret. 

When he does so, from the centre of the circus ring, the film takes 
a turn for the better. What might well have been the most em- 
barrassing moment of all is pleasantly handled. The audience, of 
course, is not in the least troubled by problems of miséegenation, 
laughs the German to scorn and the film finishes with a series of 
lullabies sung to the half-caste baby by representatives of different 
races contained within the U.S.S.R. The film contains some 
spectacular circus acts but is remarkable chiefly for its unusual 
propaganda line (cleverly rendered acceptable by the emphasis 
thrown on the gay, intelligent little baby) and by the fact that the 
same director (Alexandrov) and star (Orlova) were responsible for 
last year’s best musical comedy—Volga Volga. Even in 1936 Orlova 
showed great versatility and command of her medium, but 
Alexandrov at that time appears to have had little to recommend 
him save an ability to handle spectacular scenes and a certain broad 
humour of approach; the subtlety of his recent direction was 
obviously a later acquisition. The progress of musical comedy in 
Soviet studios during the past few years is a phenomenon wh'ch 


* Hollywood cannot match ; and, indeed, as evidence of an opposite 


trend, we have in the revival of Algiers this week a reminder that 
what was only a good American film in 1938 can look like a master- 
piece in 1943. EpGarR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Or the new February discs there is a good recording of Mozart’s 
Sonata in F for Violin and Piano (K376), by Jehudi Menuhin and 
his sister, Hephzibah (H.M.V. DB3551-3). Two French songs 
(H.M.V. DA1830), sung by Maggie Teyte, can be recommended, of 
which, however, Ici-bas, by Fauré, rather eclipses Hahn’s setting 
of Verlaine’s En Sourdine ; something more interesting might have 
been found to bracket with Fauré. 

But if one regrets Maggie Teyte’s not having something more 
interesting than the Hahn song, what is one to think of the choice 
of Richard Tauber in Tchaikovsky’s “None but the weary heart” 
and “No more I'll be singing” (Col.«RD20518), both of which are 
quite unsuited to his style and gifts! Tauber has a truly remarkable 
technique, and a fine voice, but neither is shown to advantage in 
these two melancholy songs, which require an exquisite sincerity ; 
whereas there are fine operatic arias by Tchaikovsky which would 
suit him admirably Far the most interesting and attractive of 
the recordings under notice is that of Canticles, Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis and Psalms Nos. x5 and 16, “Lord who shall dwell 
in Thy Tabernacle” and “ Preserve me, O God” (H.M.V. B9308). 
These are beautifully sung—as well as being musically worthy of 
their great poetry—by the B.B.C. singers, conducted by Leslie 
Woodgate. Every word can be heard distinctly, and I must con- 
gratulate heartily whoever was responsible for the training of these 
singers. Waim~ Ee 
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LETTERS TO 


SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE 


Sir,—It is a pity that so much of the correspondence on this subject 
should be written with a partisan feeling, for the arguments on both 
sides are well founded. What is needed is a weighing of advantages 
against disadvantages, and suggestions for eliminating the latter without 
sacrificing the former. 

On the one hand, there is a real fear of the perpetuation of a privi- 
leged class, entered through the lobby of a public school and possessing 
a first claim to positions of authority and leadership in the community. 
This danger would only be intensified if the public schools were thrown 
open to boys of all classes, selected for the qualities of leadership they 
showed. The question “What public school were you at?” would 
become, even more than it is now, a rough-and-ready first test of fitness 
for a position of authority, just as before the war “Have you matricu- 
lated? ” was a first test of fitness for a busifiess post. Even if the methods 
of selection were infallible, I doubt whether the segregation of leaders 
from led is the right way to train leaders for democracy. I am sure 
that fear of this privileged class is the main cause of the bitterness shown 
by opponents of the public schools. 

On the other hand, I believe (after a good many years’ experience in 
both types of school) that the faith expressed in the value of boarding- 
school life, and of the freedom from State control (especially, perhaps, 
as regards religious education) enjoyed by the independent schools is 
justified. But in a democracy these benefits are just as important for the 
rank and file of the community as for its leaders. 

What, then, should be the Government's policy? First, I believe it 
should leave the independent schools alone. Those will survive which 
can inspire such faith in parents as will persuade them to make real 
sacrifices in order to give their children this education, but not, I hope, 
~ with enough artificial prestige to monopolise the most important positions 
in the life of the community. Such schools will continue to provide a 
valuable field for experiment and a stimulus to the State system. 

Second, apart from the special cost of technical or professional training, 
the resources of the State (and local authority) should be equally avail- 
able for promoting what may be called the character-training side of 
education for all its children. Already the maintained secondary schools 
owe much to the standards brought into them by their original staffs, 
who were themselves educated mainly at the old grammar schools like 
Manchester or King Edward’s, Birmingham. There are welcome signs 
that these standards are teing demanded for all schools. 

Third, the State and local authority will learn from the independent 
schools the value of variety, and of the freedom of each school to develop 
its own character, a variety and freedom largely dependent on each school 
having its own governing body taking a personal pride in the school. 
Here, too, there are, I think, encouraging sigris. Experiments such as the 
migration of day schools into a boarding-school environment for a term 
or two are being keenly watched, while there is one boarding school 
known to me which, though not in the Public Schools Year Book, shows 
as true a public-school spirit as one could wish for. It is a school for 
mentally defective boys from poor homes and is maintained by a local 
authority. 

The stream is beginning to flow in the right direction. Let it be 
broadened and deepened, without any of it being diverted into a channel 
reserved for fry specially selected for leadership. Meanwhile, let the 
independent school that can do so hold its own in competition with the 
State system. As this improves it will need more than a snobbish exclu- 
siveness to keep an independent school alive ; but those will survive, and 
only those, which can make a real contribution to the varied life of the 
people.—Yours, &c., R. F. BaILey. 

Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool, 


TEACHING CHRISTIANITY 


Smr,—Mr. E. E. Reynolds in his striking article. on “ Teaching 
Christianity,” published in your issue of February 12th, asks questions 
which seem to demand a reply. He wants systematic instruction for 
adults “in the principles of Christianity in the same way in which a 
local education authority or the W.E.A.”—or, he might have added, the 
University Extension Movement—“ offers courses in economics of 
history.” He suggests that “the method should be the well-tried one 
of lecture followed by discussion and tutorial work.” He adds that 
“no doubt ministers are already over-busy, and indeed not all of them 
have the sight abilities or training to be teachers,” and that “laymen 
might well prove more successful and some would be glad to undertake 
instructional work of this type.” He also says that “the best place in 
a district” would “certainly not be a church,” and advocates that, like 
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the Apostles, the Churches should go out to the people, “to the adults, 
not to the children,” and not merely expect the people to come to the 
churches. He ends by stating that “the need now is for teachers— 
perhaps for a new lay order of men and women living in the world as 
others, but prepared to teach the principles of Christianity.” 

I have quoted so much of Mr. Reynolds’ actual wording because it 
might in effect have been taken from any of the propaganda leaflets 
of the Association for Adult Religious Education which from 1924 up to 
the outbreak of war in 1939 has been trying to foster the doing of 
this very work by local education authorities, the W.E.A. and, most of 
all, by the Universities themselves through their University Extension 
Departments. Interdenominational classes by well-qualified and Univer. 
sity teachers, men and women of any denomination, have for the last 
fifteen years before the war actually been held in increasing numbers 
in many parts of the country. 
the Literary, Historical and Comparative Study of the Bible—after all 
the fons et origo of the principles of Christianity as the accepted litera- 
ture of the Christian Churches in every age. But classes have also 
been held on the Philosophy, Psychology and Comparative Study of 
Religion and on the History and Theology of the Christian Church. The 
one demand has been that such classes should be conducted in the same 
impartial spirit of scientific study that is given to all other subjects, 
Members of such classes, who have numbered several thousand, most 
of them themselves engaged in educational work of different kinds, have 
increasingly borne witness by their attendances and zeal in preparing 
for the various certificates and diplomas offered by the Universities for 
such studies, to the value of such teaching both to themselves and to 
those whom they were themselves called upon to teach. 

It has been the aim of the Association for Adult Religious Education 
to promote and make known what can now be obtained in this sphere 
not only from the Universities but from the local education authorities 
and other educational agencies of the country. All desiring further 
information are asked to communicate direct with any of the twenty-one 
Universities of England and Wales or with the Association for Adult 
Religious Education, war-time addres, Laurel Cottage, Clun, Shropshire, 
—Yours faithfully, Marjory S. West, Hon. Org. Secretary. 


THE TEACHER’S DEMAND 


S1rR,—Leaving it to others to speak for the elementary schools, I would 
like to emphasise Miss Nesbitt’s statement that all is not well with the 
maintained secondary schdels. In too many cases, since teachers in them 
have neither contacts nor influence with the sub-committee of the Educa- 
tion Committee which governs them, they are unable to present their 
views effectively to the Committee, and a broad chasm divides the teachers 
from the administrator. Presumably, Education Committees regard their 
administrators as omniscient in the’ whole educational field (disregarding 
the fact that most of them have done no teaching for years) and so evince 
no wish to learn at first hand the problems which face teachers. It is 
not generally realised that in many cases the headmaster has no control 
over admissions to the school, and that on the very rare occasions when 
he meets the governing body his position is painfully like that of the 
defendant who led a blameless married life and was posed with the 
question, “ When did you stop beating your wife? ” 

But the solution hardly appears to lie along the lines indicated by 
Miss Nesbitt. As Dr. Terry Thomas wisely remarked recently, “The 
centre of gravity must be in the school.” I submit that it is at present 
in the case of the direct grant and independent schools (the great 
grammar schools and the public schools), and that it is not in the case 
of the maintained schools, where :t is at the Education Office. But the 
experience and example of the direct grant schools is of the greatest 
importance in this matter. They have shown that schools can be 
governed in the best interests of the whole community by bodies of 
competent well-educated people, vitally interested in their schools, that 
payment of grant direct from Whitehall places the schools beyond the 
range of party politics, and that the regular attendance of the head at 
governors’ meetings ensures that he shall be the instrument of a policy 
normially determined in consultation with him, who is not ignorant of 
nor impervious to the opinions. of staff and parents alike. Thus all 
opinions are considered, the school develops in its own individual way 
conditioned by the needs of the community which it serves, and that 
deadening regimentation which so often attacks the maintained school 
is avoided. 

A point which is often forgotten, although it is very pertinent to the 
question of the control of schools, is the fact that although local authorities 
claim and exercise complete control, only 50 per cent. of the cost of the 
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school is met from the rates and the remaining 50 per cent. is provided 
from taxation. There is therefore a certain justice in the suggestion that 
the control of secondary schools by L.E.A.s should not be absolute. 
The whole problem of the satisfactory government of schools lies at the 
very heart of genuine reform in education, so that doubtless the new 
Fducation Art will try to provide the solution. It is to be hoped that 
full use will be made of the experience available from the direct grant 
schools. While I am very well aware that not all maintained secondary 
schools suffer in the way indicated, there are too many which do, and 
the tendency is for the number to increase.—Yours, &c., 
HEAD OF MAINTAINED SCHOOL. 


Sin—With reference to the article on “ The Teacher’s Demand” in 
your issue of February 12th, the writer implies that teachers have no real 
opportunity of making known their ideas as to improving the existing 
system of education. I cannot speak for England, but in Scotland, while 
this condition of things was no doubt formerly the case, as far as my 
knowledge as a former headmaster goes, things are very different today, 
and the machinery, in most cases at least, exists whether teachers make 
full use of it or not. In most counties there is a Joint Committee of 
Teachers (elected by the teachers of the county) and members of the 
Education Committee, an equal number of both. My experience, as a 
member of such a committee, is that a very cordial relationship exists 
between the two bodies and that any suggestions made are carefully 
and sympathetically considered. Indéed thé suggestions are mainly from 
the Education Committee members, and my feeling is that the teachers 
do not avail themselves sufficiently of their opportunities. 

There is a Committee of the Educational Institute of Scotland for 
Educational Research, and some at least of the Education Committees, 
on request of the E.I.S., give an annual contribution to this research 
work. The result of this Committee’s work is available for all teachers, 
who can, in turn through their joint Committee, ‘place any resulting 
proposals before the Education Committee. For instance this research 
committee has issued two very exhaustive volumes on the teaching of 
arithmetic, and a chance is thereby given of co-ordinating the methods of 
teaching arithmetic in the best possible way in all schools throughout 
the country. . 

There is also a special Science Committee, the members being science 
teachers and one of the chief science inspectors. These are instances of 
some of the work that_is going on to try to get at the best possible 
curricula and the best methods of teaching, so that in this respect at 
least it is surely not quite correct to say that “teachers have not been 
consulted.” As to the other points mentioned, viz., types of schools and 
conditions of work, teachers might again do a good deal through their 
joint committees to bring these matters under discussion.—Yours faith- 
fully, Wma. WIsHaRT. 

Aultdearg, Peebles. 


THE POST-WAR HOME 


Sm—I, too, disagree with your correspondent, Mrs. Carter, that pre- 
fabrication and standardisation are much Wit same, and agree with your 
correspondent, Sebastian Stafford, that there is a difference between the 
two. Both pre-fabrication ani standardisation “are necessities if the post- 
war building programme is to proceed at a rapid pace; the former should 
be particularly useful in the building of temporary housing accommoda- 
tion pending the erection of buildings on more traditional lines, and, in 
both, standardised parts may be usefully employed without detracting 
from the architectural merits or affecting the amenities of homes in the 
true sense} Circumstances prevailing at the close of hostilities may 
prevent the architect from using traditional ideas in planning and.many 
new materials may have to be utilised in building, but the modern 
architect is quite capable of designing houses good to look at and com- 
fortable to live in with whatever materials may be in supply when the war 
is over—Yours faithfully, G. B. J. ATHOE, Secretary. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors, 
75 Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


Sirn,—Your correspondent, Sebastian Stafford, asks for the correct meaning 
of the words pre-fabrication and standardisation. 

Bricks, the earliest unit of building construction, are both pre-fabricated 
and standardised. They were pre-fabricated because it was more economi- 
cal to manufacture them on the site from which their principal con- 
stituents were obtained. They were standardised because it was economical 
to build walls with units which did not vary in their comparative measure- 
ments and were of a size to be easily handled. At the present time most 
things are pre-fabricated: window-frames, doors, fireplace surrounds, 
888-stoves, baths, fittings. Generally speaking they are also standardised, 
for without standardisation all replacements would” have to be “made to 
measure,” involving long, exasperating delay and great expense. 
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In the future, pre-fabrication may well be extended to much larger 
units: complete walls with window-openings already provided for fitting 
pre-fabricated and standardised window-frames, whole roofs in slab form, 
&c. In England this has already been done with simple buildings: dog- 
kennels, greenhouses, garages and bungalows. Both pre-fabrication and 
standardisation of the component parts of buildings are economically 
necessary, but this does not mean, and need never mean, that buildings and 
towns will be standardised in the sense that they will all look precisely 
the same. It is the architect’s job to influence design so as to avoid 
undue repetition and achieve architectural unity. 

Pre-fabrication cannot be avoided, standardisation is desirable and must 
be accepted.—Yours, &c., H, A. N. BRocKMaN. 

55 Lissenden Mansions, London, N.W. 5. 


WOMEN AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 


S1R,—The tribute to the influence exercised by women through the vote, 
in your as usual excellent “ News of the Week” columns in February sth 
issue of The Spectator, will, I am sure, be appreciated by those who, 
like the members of this Association, are concerned that women shall 
have the opportunity of making the fullest possible contribution to the 
welfare of our country and in the international sphere. It is to be 
regretted that the qualities of mind and powers of constructive thought 
to be found amongst the womanhood of the country are not more widely 
utilised, especially in the Civil Service, where the influence of women 
on policy might well have far-reaching results. Still more is it to be 
regretted that in the otherwise excellent White Paper on the Reform 
of the Foreign Service it is proposed that the role of women shall for 
the present continue to be confined to the subordinate branches of the 
Service. There seems to be no good reason for waiting until after the 
war to set up the suggested committee to examine the question of the 
admission of women to the administrative branch of the Foreign Office 
and to the Diplomatic, Commercial Diplomatic and Consular Services ; 
on the contrary, there is an urgent need to find the very best candidates 
for this important and exacting work. To restrict the field of selection 
by precluding possible candidates with the requisite qualities of “ per- 
sonality and character” and “intellectual capacity” merely on grounds 
of sex at this juncture in our history denotes, to say the least of it, a 
most unfortunate timidity. It is to be hoped that the Secretary of State 
will be prevailed upon to set up the committee to consider this question 
without further delay.—Yours faithfully, | .M. E, FAULKNER, President. 
The National Association of Women Civil Servants, 
10 Salisbury Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


WASTING WORKERS’ TIME 


Sir,—We have just had a radio talk by Mr. McCorquodale telling us 
how vital is women’s work in this war. Five weeks ago the factory 
where I work was visited by two strapping young men in a. Ministry 
of Information car. They spoke to the workers at 12.20 and had lunch 
with the staff at 1.15, during which meal one of them never spoke a 
word. At 6.20 they spoke to the workers; again spending the intervening 
time going round the works and drinking tea in the canteen. 

Today one of them, the less silent, visited us again and followed the 
same progfamme omitting the tour of the works, I did not hear the 
talks, but was told that they were more or less a résumé of what we 
read in the papers and above the heads of the younger workers. I did, 
however, hear the opinions of everyone about the policy of sending such 
people round. 

If we must have people to talk to us, could they not be hand-picked 
men of some experience in the world who are able by their presence 
and what they say to improve our morale and “not to set us saying, 
“Why isn’t he in the Army?” Above all, are there not older men who 
could do the job and do it well?—I am, yours truly, Mary Howe. 


THE NEED FOR WORK 


Sir,—What Sir William Beveridge is trying to achieve in his Report is 
simply another word for national prosperity, a word, the meaning of 
which even the least intellectual of us undefstand. -A prosperity which 
flows through the whole community of the State, bringing security in 
its train to all including the weakest brethren, is obviously a policy 
which no one of us could or would refuse to support, although we may 
differ in the method of reaching such.a goal. I do not think that anyone 
would deny that the only way of achieving individual prosperity with 
the resulting freedom from want and social security which it brings is 
by hard work spiced with initiative, enterprise and. thrift, Surely this 
nation is only one such individual multiplied by 40 million. National 
security in this sense appears, therefore, only obtainable through prosperity 
and cannot be created merely by a wave of a wand held either by Sir 
William Beveridge or any other economist, or even by any politician, 
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whether he be Conservative, Liberal or Labour. We are only deceiving 
ourselves if we think it can be achieved in any other way. 

Social security as outlined by the Béveridge Report must be expensive, 
and can only be « mirage if such expense is unsupported by prosperity; 
the result, without prosperity, must inevitably be heavy borrowings by the 
Government of the day, and unsupported credit of this nature only leads 
to bankruptcy, which in the case of a nation is another word for inflation. 
Let us, therefore, as a nation resolve, when peace comes, to work harder 
than ever before, not as serfs of a State or under some political catch- 
phrase which no one cafi clearly define or understand, but as free and 
independent men and women subscribing to and endeavouring to live up 
to the ethics of Christianity and the great traditions of our forefathers. 
Homes for heroes, I am certain, will have to be built by the heroes and 
heroines themselves on their return with the same energy that they will 
have expended in saving their country. R. JOHNSON. 

London. 


A PEOPLE’S HANSARD? 


Sir,—As one who believes that a truly democratic way of life calls for 
greater awareness from people generally, may I suggest that some way 
be found of making the official report of proceedings in Parliament more 
easily and quickly obtainable? The Press can afford space for only a 
fraction of what takes place, and much useful information (of particular 
interest to men and women in the Services) is contained in answers to 
the many questions asked at each sitting. 

At present, copies of Hansard have to be specially ordered from a 
newsagent, take several days to come through and cost 6d. each. Would 
it not be possible for the debates to be published every day, cheaply, in 
newspaper form, to be on sale at all bookstalls? Oncé agree this objective, 
I feel sure any technical objections could be overcome. As a start, it 
might be a good idea if all Public Libraries carried a copy of Hansard 
every day. A few do already, I believe, but only a few.—Yours faith- 
fully, ROGER N. WITTON. 

15 Collingwood Court, Queen’s Road, Hendon, N.W. 4. 


“THE OLD DAYS” 


Sir,—Mr. Fairfield is pleased to treat my figures with ribaldry. He 
should, however, transfer his statistical talent to Hasbach, from whose 
History of the English Agricultural Labourer (1908), a standard work, 
I obtained the larger item. On page 386 of English Farming, Past and 
Present, Lord Ernle wrote: “ What with the turning over of arable land 
to grass (2} million acres between 1872 and 1900) . . . something like a 
third of the labouring population left the land in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century.” From trustworthy records of my own region, I 
find that between 1876-81 the sheep population of the Chilterns declined 
by 105,000, while the yeoman farmers in the same region decreased in 
forty years up to 1914 from 130 to five. Between 1874 and 1914, 76,000 
acres went out of cultivation in Oxfordshire alone. Sir George Stapledon 
writes in The Land (page 49) that the increase of urban acreage over 
agricultural between 1901 and 1931 was 655,836 acres. The late 
Christopher Turnor in Yeoman Calling puts the decline of the land- 
workers from 1921 onwards at 300,000. In 1935, Sir George Stapledon 
put the entire rural population at 6.6 per cent. of the whole and in the 
first half of the eighteenth century at 25 per cent. for farmers alone, 
excluding the figures of rural industries. Whether Hasbach ‘was correct 
in his estimate I do not know, but these supplementary ones do suggest 
that he was not far wrong. 

Mr. Fairfield forgets that my article was an essay, not a statistical 
report. When I wrote “no sheep . . . no muck,” I did not literally 
mean that arable sheep were extinct and farmyard manure was an 
anachronism in England. I meant that the use of both was very much 
rarer than it was half a century ago, and this is unquestionable-—Yours 
faithfully, H. J. MASSINGHAM. 

Reddings, Long Crendon, Bucks. 


PROFESSORS 


Sm,—Does not the title of Emeritus Professor properly applied to Drs. 
Gilbert Murray and Ernest Barker indicate that they should retain the 
title “Professor” ? The analogy is with “ Dowager.” 

In any case, is it in order for “ Janus” to alter Hansard, in which the 
Junior Burgess of Cambridge University is always referred to as Professor 
A V. Hill ?—yYours, &c., R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 

(“ Janus” writes: If either Dr. Murray or Dr. Barker has been 
accorded the title of Emeritus he should be spoken of as Professor, but 
I was not aware that either of them had. As to Professor Hill, I was not 
quoting his question from Hansard but from The Times, and I quoted 
accurately.] 
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AN old agricultural labourer, who developed a talent for carpentry, js 
now chief repairer of all implements on the farm. Last week a land gir 
took him an almost moribund broom to have the head screwed on. At the 
first effort the screw was not quite flush, and the old man would not Ie 
the broom go till this flaw was rectified. “ Why not let it go, as it is?” 
said the girl. “It wouldn’t be a job,” said the old man, adding, “ike 
the man with the post.” Pressed farther for an explanation, he told , 
traditional fable. The men were putting in a new post. “Is it straight?” 
asked the foreman. “Near enough,” replied the man. “ Near enough 
is not good enough,” said the foreman ; and the post was reset, Again 
the foreman asked: “Is it straight?” and the man, taking his time 
answered, “Upright,” and the foreman said, “ Upright’s good enough” 
There you have in epitome the reason why the English agricultunj 
labourer, old school, is the most moral man in the world. 


A Precocious Season : 

Three young robins, with spotted breasts and rather tremulous legs, 
appeared last week by the kitchen door of a small house in Hertfordshire 
This 1s the most remarkable evidence that has come my way out of; 
quantity illustrating the absurd earliness of this strange season. I ong 
found a robin’s nest with one egg during the first week of January—oddy 
enough within a few hundred yards of the place where these 
robins were seen. The robin is, I think, the earliest nester of all oy 
birds, on rare occasions but by no means on the average. Stranger ip 
its way, for it belies a standard theory, an Admiral butterfly emerged iy 
Devon at a rather earlier date. A certain number of martins or swallow; 
were seen in various parts both at the end of last year and the beginning 
of this—a “strange delay, such as suggested even to Gilbert White the 
there was truth in the unproved theory that these birds hibernated m 
occasion. One of those who keep records from year to year (for pheno 
logical reasons) reports that the chaffinch began singing exactly a month 
earlier this year than last ; and indeed the volume of song has been th 
mark of this February. Among other singers lark and accentor wer 
both in very merry voice on St. Valentine’s Day. 


More Cottages 

Some warm discussions have arisen round Mr. Hudson’s promise o 
3,000 new labourers’ cottages. It may be that this is an inadequate dok; 
but I have a conviction that the cottages will be of an admirable typ 
The present Minister of Agriculture was studying the structure of th 
ideal cottage at the ideal price ten years ago in his own constituency, 
where holdings as small as two or three acres were multiplying, and by 
cultivation under glass giving a surprisingly high return. The old ide 
(fostered fruitfully by Mr. St. Loe Strachey in The Spectator) of 1 
hundred-pound cottage is, of course, no longer attainable ; but the at 
of building cheaply has been greatly advanced of late, notably by Mr. 
Hudson himself and by one charitable society associated with the nam 
of Sutton. Most County Council cottages have been unnecessarily dew 
Doubtless many thousands of cottages are needed ; but one reason for 
this present inadequacy is that they are rented or bought by people wh 
never did a stroke of agricultural work in their days. Some of themat 
now inhabited by people of considerable wealth, and a very large number 
are let at an extravagant price and in a mouldered state by owners wh 
have to live on the proceeds. Thousands have been officially condemned; 
but left as they were on every sort of plea. One of the snuggest cottags 
I know, with quite the best garden, is a very cheap but very warm wood 
bungalow built by a railway man, partly with his own hands. I canmt 
say with Thoreau: “Never met I a man engaged in the so simk 
operation of building his own house” ; but the spectacle is rare. 


In the Garden 


Several papers, including The Times, have just reported the discovery, 
or rather invention, of a new vegetable in Bermuda, called celtuce. | 
grew the new vegetable successfully, as did others, last year, and wnt 
something about it in this place a year ago. Celtuce was hybridised y 
Burpee in the United States two or three years ago. Some wrong impr 
sions of its value seem to be abroad. It is essentially a large, high a 
very hardy lettuce, used as other lettuces are used; but it has 
peculiar virtue. The flower stalk grows stout and tall, and has a subit 
flavour suggestive of celery. In other vegetables the untimely promoticoa 
of growth, known as bolting, is a vice. In celtuce it is a virtue. We 
should all be now sowing some sort of lettuce in frames or under clocht 
and broad beans and a few early peas in the open. Those who want tt 
room which their parsnips or leeks still occupy may dig them up a! 
cover the dug roots with earth ; and they will still jast a long time witha 
degeneration. W. Beacu THOMAS. 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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This year all Russia celebrates the 
25th birthday of the Red Army. The world 
pays tribute to the courage and skill of the Soviet 
Forces who are so triumphantly beating back the invader. 
The indomitable spirit of Russia is an inspiration to all mankind. 
Other recordings from the U.S.S.R. 


are available, including tke following 
works : 


Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra 


Intermezzo on Kazakh Airs 
(Rakov) 
Finale of the Dance Suite 
(Ra 


Some original recordings from the 
U.S.S.R. of songs of the Red Army: 
a, REIZEN (Bass) 


b. Choir and Orchestra o 
The Bolshoi ete, Moscow 


a, Soviet Fatherland Song -) 
6. Soviet Airmen Song - -) F7991 
The U.S.S.R. Red Banner Gueaite 


Song of the Heroic Airmen - 
Tinsugh the Moonlit Meadow } F8076 


> Ms28 

kov) ) 

A. Dolivo Sung in Russian with the 
U.S.S.R. Radio Committee Orchestra 


‘Much ado about Nothing’ 
(Khrennihow) 


Defence ~) the us eR. Gomenseaniees of rd — of the Drunkard Ms33 
Under the Soviet Flag (Red Navy March) night breeze rustles theleaves 
Anti-NaziMarch =~ - F8080 David Oistrakh with the U.S.S.R. State 


Symphony Orchestra 
Concerto for Violin Khachaturian 
K1082-K1086 


D@CCA takes pride in issuing these recordings 


Manufactured by The Decca Record Co. Ltd., 1-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 


Red Army Cadet March - 


Atthe Call of Lenin March - | P8103 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 
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WHAT 
ARE VITAMINS? 


No one had heard of a vitamin 
until a few,years ago and very 
few people have ever seen a 
vitamin. But vitamins are im- 
portant food factors without 
which no diet can be complete. 
The essential vitamins in the 
human diet are A, B,, B., C 
and D. Vitamin A helps us to 
see in the dark (the vision of 
night-fighter pilots depends a 
lot on vitamin A) and it also 
helps to protect us from colds 
and other infections. Vitamin 
D builds firm bones and strong 
teeth. Vitamin C is the anti- 
Scurvy vitamin and the vita- 
mins B, and B: are good for 








the nerves and the appetite. 

There is no danger of vitamin 
shortage if a careful selection 
is made from the foods avail- 
able. Vitamin A is found in 
carrots, green vegetables, fat 
fish and fish liver oil; vitamin 
D, though short in other foods, 
is abundantly available also in 
fish liver oil; vitamins B, and 
B, in National Wheatmeal 
bread and yeast extract; and 
vitamin C in garden produce 


| such as potatoes, swedes and 


green vegetables. 

These natural foods should 
be included regularly in the 
diet. 


this ts one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government's food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT a LIVER OIL 
: a 
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PLANNING 


is the battle-cry of progressives to-day. In the three 
books below it is discussed from widely differing 
angles. 


(1) National Planning 


THE PLANNING. OF 
FREE SOCIETIES 


By Professor FERDYNAND ZWEIG. 12s. 6d. 


A book which cannot be neglected by any serious student of 
the Beveridge Report. Probably the most important general 
study of social and industrial planning yet to appear. 


(2) Town and Country Planning 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES 
By LEWIS MUMFORD. 
544 pages. Fully illustrated. New edition, 15s. 


Standard work on its subject, and written from a profound 
cultural standpoint. ‘* This tremendous study by the most 
remarkable social critic of our time.” The Spectator. 


(3) Soviet Five Year Planning 


BEHIND THE URALS 


By JOHN SCOTT. 2nd imp. printing. 7s. 6d. 
Enthusiastically praised by H. G. Wells, Sir John Maynard, 
and others, this first-hand account of the growth of 
Magnitogorsk, bastion of the Russian war potential, 
magnificently conveys the spirit of Soviet Russia in peace 
and war. 














Two New Novels 
and a European Classic 


LONG DIVISION 


By HESTER CHAPMAN. 8s. 6d. 
March 9th, Second Impression on publication. 
Moving study of husband and wife at odds in the milieu 
of an English preparatory school for boys. Devastating 
analysis of local society in an English health resort. 

A Book Societ)) Recommendation 


THE CLOVEN PINE 


By FRANK CLARE. 8s. 6d. 


Second Impression printing. 
German schoolboy and young English schoolmaster strike 
up an unusual friendship, which reveals much that is 
unsuspected of the German mind under the Nazis. 
A Book Society Recommendation 


BUDDENBROOKS 


By THOMAS MANN. 15s. 


It took us many months to accumulate paper for a new 
edition. It will not remain long in stock. 


ALL PRICES ARE NET. 


Secker and Warburg 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Philosopher of Democracy 


The Modern Democratic State. Volume I. By A. D. Lindsay. 
(Oxford University Press, issued under the auspices of the Royal Inst- 
tute of International Affairs. 12s. 6d.) 

It is natural to expect Dr. Lindsay to wrestle with the argument 

“until the breaking of the day ” ; and that expectation is fulfilled in 
the close and profound thinking ‘of this volume. It is natural, too, 
to expect him (as he did before in his little volume on The Essentials 
of Democracy) to bring the convictions and the experience of the 
religious society to bear on the problems of politics. That expecta- 
tion, too, is fulfilled in this first volume of his analysis of the 
philosophy of the democratic State, But he has preserved a stern 
silence about the general plan and scheme of his work. There is 
no preface: there is simply a full analytical table of contents, which 
occupies the first 26 pages, and then the eleven chapters of the first 
volume. The general development of the argument shows a first 
chapter which explains the author’s method: two succeeding 
historical chapters which deal with the general development of 
operative political ideas from Greece and Rome to Hobbes ; an 


intercalated (and singularly valuable) fourth chapter on Ethics, 
takes stock 





Politics, and Economics, in which the argument 

of the great factors in the further process of historical 
development; three further historical chapters (V, VI and 
VII) which are concerned with early democratic theories, the 


rise of nationality and nationalism, and the industrial revolution ; 
and, finally, four philosophical chapters which treat of political 
obligation, sovereignty, the general will, and the general relation of 
democracy to the common life of the community. From two brief 
references at the end of the final chapter, it may be gathered that 
the second volume will “examine the modern challenges to 
democracy” (p. 281) and “discuss the problem of democratic 
control ” (p. 286). 

If I were to choose the parts of the book which represent the 
author’s thought at its best, and are most characteristic of his 
genius, I should select the chapter on Ethics, Politics, and Economics; 
the first part of the chapter on early democratic theories, with its 
account of the Puritans ; and the chapter on sovereignty, in which 
Dr. Lindsay advances that theory of the sovereignty of the constitu- 
tion which he had expounded, years ago, in a symposium of the 
Aristotelian Society. But it is perhaps a folly to choose where all 
is good, and all is suggestive. Three strands unite in the texture 
of the book—philosophy, a Christian faith, and a synoptic view of 
history. But there is also a further strand, which may not unjustly 
be called the master-strand. This is a wisdom about life—the sort 
of wisdom which, if one may use a phrase of his own, is “ produced 
by experience of a certain kind, by responsibility, by a varied 
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The author’s own sight was miraculously 
restored by the method he discusses 


ALDOUS 
HUXLEY 


THE ART OF SEEING 


A study of the psychology of vision 
which challenges orthodox theories 
and brings hope to everyone sufler- 
ing with ‘defectir e sight. 7s net 
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acquaintance with men and things and by an all-round experienc’ 
One sometimes wishes, as one reads the book, that Dr. Lindy 
had allowed the master-strand to be still more dominant.  Unlik 
Dr. Johnson’s friend, Mr. Edwards of Pembroke College, wh 
remarked, at the“age of 70, “I have tried too in my time to be, 
philosopher, but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness was always brea. 
ing in,” Dr. Lindsay tends to write from the cheerfulness of bs 
experience, but “philosophy is always breaking in ”—philosophy, 
that is to say, in the sense of the technical theories of the politicg 
philosophers. His book is therefore not altogether’ a book on th 
Modern Democratic State, or on his own reflections abgy 
it; it is alsa a book about the philosophers of & 
State. This is a natural piety: we all stand on the shoulde 
of our predecessors, and it is loyal to acknowledge gm 
debt. But to wrestle with Rousseau and Bosanquet may aly 
be a distraction from wrestling with the thing itself. Anythin 
that Dr. Lindsay writes belongs to the world at large, and should 
studied by the world at large. The simpler the argument, and th 
simpler and more attractive the style in which it is expressed, th 
farther it will carry. And it is vitally important that it should 
carried far—into vicarages and manses, into study-groups aj 
classes, into every place and forum where there is thought aj 
debate. 

Dr. Lindsay combines two things—vision, and a sense of th 
actual ; faith, and a clear view of the mountains which have to 
moved. He faces all the difficulties of democracy—faces the 
frankly, states them fully, and gives them their just weight. Thy 
already appears in his first volume: it can hardly appear more jp 
the second, when he faces, as he promises, the modern challengs 
to democracy. But the faith remains; and it makes him not onl 
the philosopher, but also the Puritan prophet, of the cause ¢ 
democracy. He sees the intrinsic and moral rightness of a dem. 
cratic society in which men freely express their minds and shay 
their characters in free associations ; and he sees democratic govem. 
ment as the servant of such a society. “Tt will never be its businey 
to construct a complete plan for Society, nor to run and dominar 
or plan the com ity. A democratic government has to take tk 
community for gfanted, to recognise . . . that there are activitis 

. which cannot be the state’s activities—must be done by inde 
pendent and free organisations or, not done at all.” 

I would end by one small note of suggestion which may ber 
on the second volume. Should not the analytical table of content 
be related more closely to the actual text? In this first volume th 
one seems sometimes to lead a life which is independent of tk 
other. It would help the reader, when he too “ wrestles with tk 
argument,” if there were a complete concordance. 

ERNEST BARKER 


Meet Mr. Polderoy 


The Polderoy Papers. By C. E. Vulliamy. (Michael Joseph. 10s, 6 


“ My thanks,” writes Mr. Vulliamy “are due to the kindly ai 
informative shades.” But our thanks seem rather to be due 
Mr. Vulliamy for having given us in The Polderoy Papers a tic 
Victorian divertissement. The diary of Henry William Poldemy, 
covering the period from 1868 to 1886, recalls in entertaining 
pageant the varied interests of an active and enquiring age. Her 
we have the early struggles of women for equality: “ Miss Josephin 
Butler has now published a mischievous and unsettling book @ 
Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture” ; the craze for Spiritualist 
and the exposure of some of its more outrageous frauds; th 
onslaught of the more liberal churchmen on the existence of Hd 
as if it were not “the duty of all true Churchmen to maintain t 
existence of this fiery, necessary kingdom, this territory of torment”; 
the rival merits of cremation, or burial in tasteful baskets, “ garnished 
and beautified by loving hands ” ; the dynamite explosions staged 
by the Irish agitators, and the scarcely less explosive dynamite 
Darwin’s Descent of Man ; the excavation of early British rumull 
the changing fashions of ladies’ dresses, and a selection of oo 
temporary murders and mysteries for good measure. 

Henry Polderoy, details of whose forbears and descendants Mt 
Vulliamy has filled in with convincing solidity, is presented to 
as something of an oddity even in a period rich in strong pe 
ties. He was—it goes without saying—a man of property a 
leisure, but by no means an idle man. When he was not exper 
menting with a water-clock or making a series of canals and sluité 
to improve and beautify his grounds, he was building a model 
Lincoln Cathedral entirely out of fish-bones and cork. He cule 
vated, moreover, a quiet interest in the arts and literature, nem 
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“DAUGHTER OF TIME” The life story of 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


in novel form. By Nelia Gardner White. 8/6 net 


NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH (Time and Tide): “ It is 
no small justification of Mrs. White’s courage to say 
that Daughter of Time is one of those books the 
reader, if able to overcome an initial reluctance, 
cannot put down until it is read through. For Mrs. 
White has the gift of being so possessed by her subject 
that she is able to make it quiveringly alive and the 
grace to evade boring the reader by her idolatry.” 


Books by Katherine Mansfield now available at 5s. each. 


BLISS - THE GARDEN PARTY - THE DOVES’ NEST 





“MR. BOWLING BUYS A NEWSPAPER” by 


DONALD HENDERSON 


Sunday Graphic; “Four new thrillers . . . among 
them a Christie and a Simenon... but top marks go 
to Donald Henderson, whose Mr. Bowling Buys a 
Newspaper gives us a real hope of a literary discovery. 
This is a brilliant study in the macabre of a man 
who—almost it seems because he can’t help it—non- 
chalantly commits five murders. A really fine thriller.” 

8/6 net 
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A. -G. STREET 
From Dusk till Dawn 


A Personal Story of the Home Guard that tells 
of the early days of a Wessex H.G. Platoon, and 
how it became an efficient unit. Chapters also on 
Thanet and Scotland. Delightfully told. 
Illustrated. 5/- net 














BERYL MARKHAM 
West with the Night 


A noted woman aviator’s own story of her early 
life in Kenya, of training racehorses, of pioneer 
flying over African jungle and bush, carrying 
the mail, rescuing beleaguered men, and scouting 
for elephant hunts. 9/- net 


BEVERIDGE REPORT CRITICISED 


An essay by a practical economist 


DR. C. CLIVE SAXTON 


(author of The Economics of Price Determination) 


to provoke thought and discussion about the 
9d. net 


far-reaching proposals, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 


SOCIOLOGY&SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
Editor: KARL MANNHEIM 
Advisory Board 
Haron Butter, ¢.8., Warden of Nufficld College, Oxford; A. M. Carr- 
SAUNDERS, M.A., Director of the London School of Fconomics; Sir FrRep 
CLARKE, M.A. (Oxon. ), Professor of Education and Director of Institute 
of Education, University of London; A. D. Linpsay, C.B.E., Master of 
Balliol College, London, Oxford. 
Volumes published (*) and in preparation, 
SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

EDUCATION IN TRANSITION. A Sociological Analysis of the 

Impact of the War on English Education. By H. C. Dent, Editor of 

The Times Educational Supplement. About Tos. 6d. net 
THE EDUCATION OF THE COUNTRYMAN. By H. M. Burton. 


About I§s. net 

SOCIOLOGY OF ART 
SOCIOLOGY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By ALFRED Von Martin, 
Dr. Phil. Translated by W. L. Luetkens. About Jos. 6d. net 


SOCIOLOGY OF LITERATURE 
THE FORMATION OF LITERARY TASTE & ITS SOCIOLOGY 
By L. L. ScHUECKING, Dr. Phil. About 7s. 6d. net 


SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 
THE CONTROL OF CORPORATE PROPERTY. By A. B. Levy, 
Dr. Jur., D.c.L. (Cambs:). 2 vols. About 18s. net each 
SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION AND THE FUTURE OF CRIME. 
By HERMANN MANNHEIM, Dr. Jur., Lecturer in Criminology in the 
University of London. About 15s. net 
SOCIOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES BETWEEN THE TWO WARS. 
By Henry A. Mess, Reader in Social Science in the University of 
London. About 10s. 6d. net 
SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 
DICTATORSHIP AND POLITICAL POLICE. By E. K. BramsteptT, 
Dr. Phil., Ph.D. (London). About 16s. net 
NATIONALITY & POLITICS. By F. Hertz, Dr. Jur. About 21s. net 


‘ ECONOMIC PLANNING 

*RETAIL TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. A New Form of Monopolist 
Organization in Britain. By HERMANN LEvy. 15s. net 
*PLAN FOR RECONSTRUCTION. By W. H. Hutt, Peta of 
Commerce in the University of Capetown 18s. net 
THE IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING. By K. 

MANDELBAUM, Dr. Phil., and F. SCHUMACHER, Dr. Phil. 
About ros. 6d. net 
DANGER SPOTS IN THE NEW ECONOMIC CONTROLS. By 
F. A. BurcHARDT, Dr. Phil., and G. D. N. Worswick, Institute of 
Statistics, Oxford. About 1§s. net 
THE PRICE OF SOCIAL SECURITY. By Gertrupe WILLIAMs, 
Lecturer in Economics in the University of London. About ros. 6d. net 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
CREATIVE DEMOBILIZATION. Vol. 1, PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL 
PLANNING, by E. A. GUTKIND, D.Ing.; Vol. 2, Case Stupies IN 
NATIONAL PLANNING, edited by E. A. GUTKIND, D.Ing. 21s. net each 
THE JOURNEY TO WORK. By K. Liepmann, Dr. Phil., with an 
Introduction by A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, M.A., Director of the London 
School of Economics. About I§s. net 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND COLONIAL POLICY 
PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA, By Hsiao T’unG Fe1, Ph.D. (London). 
15s. net 
THE MALAY PEASANT: An Economic Survey of Past Conditions 
and Future Problems. By RAYMOND FIRTH, Reader in Anthropology 
in the University of London, and A. E. P. CoLtins. About 21s. net 
MALAY FISHING ECONOMY. By Raymonp Firtn, Reader in 
Anthropology in the University of London. About 2Is. net 
SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 
*DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME. By Kart MANNHEIM, Dr. Phil., Lec- 
turer in Sociology in the University of London. 10s. 6d. net 
*THE FEAR OF FREEDOM. By ERIcH Fromm, Ph.D. 1§s. net 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
FREUD: Selected Readings, and a Study of the Relationship between 
Psycho-analysis and Sociology. By WALTER HOLLITSCHER, Ph.D. 
About Ios. 6d. net 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY: A Handbook of Social Psycho- 
logy. By J. M. BLACKBURN, Ph.D. (Cambridge), Lecturer in Social 
Psychology in the University,of London. About Is. net 
PHILOSOPHICAL & SOCIAL: FOUNDATIONS OF THOUGHT 
THE IDEAL FOUNDATIONS OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 
Three Essays on the Philosophy of Economics. By W. STARK, Dr. 
rer pol., Dr. jur. About 1§s. net 
Those who wish to be advised of the publication of these and subsequent 
volumes in the Library are asked to notify the publishers: KEGAN PAUL, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, 68-74 CARTER LANE, LONDON, E. C4 
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missed the exhibition of an important painting, had the good taste 
to prefer Millais’ Pre-Raphaelite period to his later style, but 
considered the “homely, nar-ow and literal” conceptions of 
Holman Hunt inferior to the lofty works of Gustave Doré. As for 
books, he cared nothing for the weird or extravagant, and we find 
him in 1869 reading aloud to his unresponsive wife from “a 
thoroughly clever novel,” Mrs. Gerald’s Niece, by Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton ; his abiding favourite was, however, Miss Braddon, of 
Lady Audley’s Secret. Hardy, he wrote, when with The Return 
of the Native this writer came to his notice, “is not to be compared 
with Miss Braddon.” True, indeed. 

His music-box was furnished with rich operatic melodies, and 
he himself performed on the harmonium entertaining the servants 
and their friends on Christmas Day with an arrangement of “ The 
Abyssinian Expedition.” Indefatigably industrious and always 
enthralled by new technical processes, we find him later in life 
mastering, “after weeks of perscverance the new process of 
painting transparently upon glass.?¢ Nor was this all, but for the 
further amusements, inventions and hobbies of Mr. Polderoy, his 
musical brakes for tricycles and safety devices for dog-carts and a 
hundred other innocent contrivances of the same kind, the reader 
should go to the diary itself. 

It is hard to say why the opinions and interests of our grand- 
fathers are so irresistibly entertaining. A little further back in 
time and we are in history proper; a little further forward and 
we are troubled by irritating or painful differences in outlook or 
temperament not yet softened by time. But there is for every 
generation one happy interlude in the comparatively recent past 
whére social customs and ideas appear quaint, ingenuous and 
appealing. This is the epoch, to which Mr. Vulliamy has devoted 
his researches ; this is the period whose newspapers he has ransacked 
for points of interest or typical absurdities, for their forecasts of the 
future (sometimes startlingly right) and their unexpected similarities 
with our own time. And from this period, the happiest and most 
prosperous which the English upper classes have ever known, he 
has conjured up the eccentric yet typical Henry William Polderoy 
to underline with his private characteristics the. peculiarities of an 
age, and to give, through his lovingly-wrought personality and the 
quiet yet not uneventful story of his life, reality and coherence to 
the picture of an age. Reading this book is as quietly entertaining 
and as soothing to the spirits as sitting for a while enraptured among 
the ornaments and furniture of one of the spotlessly dusted, super- 
latively crammed drawing-rcoms of the period. C. V. WEDGWooD. 


A Patriot Manqué 
The Great O'Neill. By Sean O’Faojgin. (Longmans. 15s.) 


“His life proves once again that, to be intelligible, history must be 
taken on a lower key than patriotism,” says Mr. O’Faolain, in a 
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%& by the author of Glory Hill Farm (4th impression) *% 


CLIFTON REYNOLDS 


Glory Hill Farm 
* 2ND YEAR x. 


‘In Glory Hill Farm: Second Year the narrative of 
this Buckinghamshire farm of a hundred acres 
is continued, as factually, as informatively, as 
engagingly as before .. . A sense of humour, as 
the many readers of his first book will agree, is 
not the least of Mr. Reynolds’ assets, both as a 
farmer and as a writer.’ THE SPECTATOR. 


Fully iliustrated (including 3-colour frontis.) 7s. 6d. 


*% & & John Pudney’s The Green Grass Grew All 
Round is now available Hgain (2nd impression). 
Have you read this delightful volume yet? /l/us. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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preface to his biography of Hugh O’Neill, second Earl of Tyrone, 
And in the chapter of epilogue he writes: 

“Those who, after the fashion of Archbishop Lombard, made , 
pious patriot of him, have denied him the intellectual judgement 
which his stature entitled him. For within his limits . . . he saw. .. 
that he and they were not merely local pashas fighting’ for locaj 
power but part of a world-conflict. . . . he was the first step that his 
people made towards some sort of intellectual self-criticism. . . * 

This, in application to an Irish idol, is a brave and welcome thesis, 
which will offend only those local and sanctimonious myth-mongers 
who, from generation to generation, come up to flourish in Ireland 
doing its people a most persistent and insidious harm. The only 
pity is, we think, as we close this uneasy, untidy but often brilliany 
book, that the argument has not been proved. Proved indeed up » 
the hilt—but perhaps we suspected that dlready—that Hugh O'Neil 
was not the simple, glorious patriot of schoolbooks and of market 
place oratory ; but the corollary, that he was “a great tragic type,” 
a man possessing “ that element of self-perception . . - to the victor 
a crown, te the defeated a crucifixion . . .” remains, I submit, op 
page 280 of this biography, simply the generous conception of the 
preface ; an idea stated and desired, but which not aii the involv 
tions of a very troublesome narrative, nor the lures of a vivid, some. 
times too vivid, prose can bring to acceptance in the reader’s mind. 
For nowhere in all this interesting, confusing pack of facts presented 
do we find that which Mr. O’Faolain is impassioned to have us find; 
the intellectual view, or the tragic sense, or the final ruthlessness, 
or absolute sense of an ego and a purpose—any one of which, strong 
enough in him, might indeed have enlarged O’Neill’s story 
European, Renaissance size. 

Indeed, the author warns us that we shall not find them. “No 
intimate details of this great man’s character have come down to us,” 
he says. “We have nothing to go on except his behaviour.” That 
might be enough. And here we have, in disordered but full array, 
the dossier of Hugh O’Neill. It is a very complicated story, and] 
am not competent to judge what historians will make of the manne 
of its setting out—the atmospheric embellishments, the surmises, 
the picture-making, the tangential reflections. But I do wonder 
what the average English reader, :he man-in-the-street kind, will ga 
from it. For Mr. O’Faolain seems to assume in him a background 
of knowledge that few outside Ireland, and only the educated ther, 
will bring to his book. Not merely in his haste with facts, but 
implicit in his style and its symbols, is his exaction of familiarity 
with a thousand years of a way of life and of government entirely 
divergent from the English way ; he assumes from us hot only 
familiarity with The Four Masters, but with the ancient Gaelic 
system of tribes and kingship and-high-kingship—as well as with 
the temper and idiom of the Gaelic poet. For many, readers al 
these assumptions will be immensely confusing—as confusing as the 
realities they had built up were for Elizabeth’s determined and 
implacable colonists, who could never either take or leave Hugh 
O’Neill—and whom the Earl himself could similarly neither accept 
nor deny. The whole story—governed from Elizabeth’s side by 
the tricky device: Diide and Rule, and by the O’Neills, Hugh and 
the rest of them, by decisions of immediacy, anger and self-interest 
—meant misery for Ireland. “Out of the ashes of desolation and 
wasteness of this your wretched realm of Ireland vouchsafe, mos 
mighty Empress our dread Sovereign, to receive the voices of a few 
most unhappy ghosts . . .” wrote Spenser to Elizabeth. And th 
cry from the invaded, the wronged possessors, is louder, juster and 
more terrible from every event of those terrible wars, romanticisad 
by the priests and the poets by the illusion of Spanish aid, and for 
the English conquistadores by an opening dreain of wealth and 
strange possessions—but in fact hideous, brutal and unguided & 
any clear principle, even a cynical one, from end to end. : 

O’Neill, beginning his life as England’s pet, and ending it as het 
defeated enemy, had the chance to hold Ireland together, to bet 
some applicable design out of the traditions he grew to und 
and to make use of—but, judged on his behaviour as presented it 
this book, he had not,the mental stature. And lacking that, he aw 
seems to have lacked the romantic dash and decisiveness of his 
young ally, Red Hugh O’Donnell. He had great gifts; he wa 
soldierly, attractive, shrewd and guileful; and at the Yellow Ford 
and Kinsale he made great new sagas for Ireland. But by accident 
as it were—and without understanding either the ancient land he 
could have led to triumph then, or the world beyond it, which only 
needed it as a temporary pawn in the great new game of systems 
being opened up so unscrupulously, alike by Spain and 
Mr. O’Faolain has done well for Hugh O’Neill in releasing him from 
the lamb’s clothing of blameless duty to Church and Fatherland 
and in showing how much deeper lay his problem than the 
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FICTION 


Naomi Royde Smith 
MILDENSEE 


“ Retrospective, gracious and satisfying pre- 
war story of enchanting and romantic in- 
terest. Finest novel for weeks.”—Daily 
Sketch 8/6 


Eitluned Lewia 
THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE 


A new novel by the author of Dew On the 
Grass, the scene set in a cathedral city in 
Wales towards the end of the last century. 


i 
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Stephen Watts 
THE PALE HORSE & OTHER STORIES 


Short stories by a writer who has made a 
name for himself by his contributions to the 
New Yorker. 8/6 
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NON-FICTION 





Joseph Hone 
W. B. YEATS, 1865-1939 


“ This book is of lasting value as a source of 
information.”—Sunday Times. “ Mr. Hone 
is becoming the historian of Edwardian 
genius.” —Observer 25/- 


Lord Ponsonby 


HENRY PONSONBY : 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRIVATE SECRETARY 


“*A masterpiece which it would be almost 
impertinence to praise. . . . Lord Ponsonby 
has presented us with a new portrait of Queen 
Victoria.”—Time and Tide 21/- 


Cc. M. Bowra 
THE HERITAGE OF SYMBOLISM 


A study of the productive movement in 
European poetry between 1890 and 1939 
which started with the ideas of the French ~ 
Symbolists. 15/- 








MACMILLAN 
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& CO., LTD. 
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PSYCHOLOGY and 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


WILLIAM BROWN, D.M., D.Se., F.R.C.P. 
| Fourth Edition. 268 pages, with bibliography. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Based on many years’ experience, both in peace and war, this 
book contains the author's ewn theory and practice of 
psychotherapy and its wider implications in political science 
and international affairs. 


Fully descriptive leaflet from 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
ees 41 and 43, MADDOX ST., LONDON, W.1. coe 




















THE GREAT O'NEILL 
Sean O’Faolain 


This biography of Hugh O'Neill, Earl “of Tyrone, 
1550-1616, has the dramatic and moving qualities of a 
great novel. 15/- net 


INSURANCE FOR ALL AND EVERYTHING 
Sir Ronald Davison 


A plain account of the Beveridge Plan and how it would 
affect the ordinary citizen. 1/6 net 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY AND STATECRAFT 
G. P. Gooch, D. itt. 


“A fascinating volume’. . . 
students of modern politics,”—Observer. 


LONGMANS 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD, 


Second Printing. 


of first-rate interest to 
12/6 net 
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M4 Ready March 1st 

o HERBERT AGAR 7s 6d net 

e Herbert Agar’s new book is an appeal to Britain and America to be 
less reluctant to face up to the problems of the peace. If we believe 

8 in democracy we must implement its promises and not permit 

x selfishness and soft thinking to throw away once more the hopes of 
mankind. 

* “Written with great penetration and ‘understanding and of special 

a interest to our time.”—The Archbishop of Canterbury, 

xz “I hope that many people will read this book.”—Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The story of a Mother’s fight for her family 
ANNA RAUSCHNING 9s net 


In this moving book the wife of Dr. Hermann Rauschning. describes 
from her personal experience what Naai-ism can do to an ordinary 
German family once their wholehearted subservience to the regime is 
suspect. It can put spies in their household, suborn their friends, 
persecute, if it cannot corrupt, their children, destroy their livelihood 
and, finally, attack their lives. By contrast to this grim picture is the 
author’s account of their farm at Warnau before the shadow of the 
Nazis fell over German life. 


SCIENCE, CHRISTIANITY AND 
TRUTH 


CANON A. E. BAKER 6s net 


Canon Baker has rewritten his original little book on Christianity and 
Science, long out of print, to cover the striking scientific discoveries 
of the intervening years which prove more emphatically than ever that 
there need be no cenflict between true science and revealed religion. 


IS CHRISTIANITY TRUE? 


A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ARNOLD LUNN AND 

Cc. E. M. JOAD 10s 6d net 
Thie famous book, a classic of polemic, was, written in order to set 
out the arguments for and against Christianity which have seented 
most significant to people living in our time. In his new introduction 
Professor Joad explains the change in his viewpoint since the letters 
were originally written. 
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patriots pretend. But he has not been able to show that, failure or 
success, the second Earl of Tyrone had the measure of his own 
destiny. He missed it chiefly because he did not see it—and in the 
extraordinary confusion of his day he would indeed have been all 
that this biographer claims for him had he managed to do so. This 
book is brilliant, serious and confusing—and it does not make its 
point. But for those whom its title speaks to it will prove stimu- 
lating, and will turn their thoughts usefully, and in a clear, new 
light, to the tragic, desperate scene of sixteenth-century Ireland. 
KaTE O’BRIEN. 





Women at War Work 


Women in War Factories. By Amabel Williams-Ellis, with a foreword 
by Lady Cripps. (Gollancz. Is.) 

SOMEWHERE in this country there must be a whole class of readers 
whose Bible is Mass-Observation and these tracts for the times its 
commentaries, for their publication is presumably to satisfy some 
demand for reports and documentaries, since an increase in their 
number has been obvious since the war. But Mrs. Williams-Ellis’ 
booklet is worth the attention of the general reader, for it covers the 
ground effectively and without too nfuch recourse to that told-to- 
the-children style habitually employed by the B.B.C. (except when 
broadcasting to schools) or by writers self-consciously lease-lending 
to America. 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis catches the atmosphere of factories, the per- 
sonalities of the workers, managers and “ Welfares,” and the noise 
and monster-ness of the machines. Her story of the woman of 70 
who insisted on driving the huge crane that carried a molten bar 
across the shop shows that cranes have the same attraction for 
women as high-powered cars ; an appeal to the taming-the-monster 
complex that makes the wives of drunkards think they will reform 
them. . She gets the noise but she does not get the smell. Perhaps 
there are some things that a part-time worker in a factory knows 
better than the best of observers outside, and it does not appear that 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis has actually worked on a machine or she would 
know that the emulsified oil “jetting over chisel edge and steel” is 
pervasive and permeating, and does not call to mind a “milky 
waterfall ” to anyone who knows it at close quarters as “ slurry.” 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis does not forget to mention part-time work, 
and it is here that there is still a reserve of labour that might be 
more largely drawn upon. The need at this stage is not for appeals, 
nor for conscription, but for the organisation of better arrangements 
to free those who are anxious to work. What domestic help is avail- 
able should be allocated to the household where it is most needed, 
and a question to which the national organisations of voluntary help 
might give their minds is whether the enthusiasm available for 
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workirig in canteens for the Forces could not be extended to canteens 
in factories and even to providing teams that would undertake tp 
keep house for women out at work. 

On another point, it would surely have been a wiser policy for 
the Government, instead of abolishing all arts courses at the univer. 
sities, to have allowed them to continue on condition that the 
students (and this should go for the girls still attending those finished 
institutions, the finishing schools) took part-time work in the holi- 
days. They would be useful then to relieve married women with 
children at home. A change of work is as good as a holiday, and 
to see something of factory life at first hand an education. For 
anyone, whatever their age, reservation or present war-work, making 
something lethal may be recommended as the best possible tonic 
for morale in the fourth year of war. ROSALIE MANDER. 


Fiction 
By David Cornel De Jong. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d) 


By Alun Lewis. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
By Kenneth S. Davis. (Hamish Hamilton, 


Day of the Trumpet. 
The Last Inspection. 
In the Forests of the Night. 
8s. 6d.) 

AMONG the many novels dealing with invasion, which have come 
the way of the present reviewer in a couple of years, quite the 
most impressive is Day of the Trumpet, by David Cornel De Jong. 
Messrs. Gollancz, who deserve the gratitude of fiction reviewers 
for discarding blurbs, might, perhaps, on occasion supply a litt 
judicious information. For instance, on the present occasion one 
would like to know if the author wrote his book in English or 
Dutch. One can hardly suppose this to be a first novel, for the 
technique is so smooth and so suited to the extremely difficult 
subject. Time alone can push history into its proper place: 
accepting the lack of perspective De Jong avoids the blunders made 
by sO many contemporaries, and instead of assuming the grand 
manner for undigested material, he creates for us, through the 
experiences of three generations of the Haming family, the scene 
in provincial Holland, both before and after’ the violation of that 
country’s neutrality. The narrative opens quietly and slowly, bu 
before one has read .a single page the note of European pre-war 
unrest has been firmly sounded. Day succeeds day, and the stom 
gathers with slow but terrible inevitability: De Jong has not ruined 
his theme by being too wise after the event. Because of this the 
ingredients of apathy, suspense, uncertainty, fear and indifference 
all heighten the drama of the whole. From the character of the 
matriarch to her young grandson Dirkie, the Haming family, their 
friends and enemies are all lively and various, their provincial vices 
and virtues give them the qualities common to the bulk of helpless 
humanity. The book has a sober objectivity, but the author, in 
spite of his grim theme, builds up his structure with touches of 
irony and humour. The landscapes, the towns and the houses 
are drawn with imaginative skill, and the shattering climax, when it 
comes, is deeply felt in terms of tragic confusion and terror, A 
most moving and memorable novel. 

Readers who enjoy out-of-the-ordinary books should also make 
a point of reading Alun Lewis’s first collection of short stories, 
The Last Inspection. Lewis is a poet, and his themes are lit by 
tenderness and sensibility. In a brief foreword he explains tha 
eighteen of his twenty-three stories “are concerned with the Amy 
in England during the two years’ attente since the disaster o 
June, 1940.” He, too, presents the problems and conflicts of ind 
viduals caught up in the struggle of nations. He is a seriow 
writer, using courage, sympathy and humour for his critical interpr 
tation of life in the Army, with its sudden isolation of. the individu 
from his familiar community. The full implications of this com 
monplace, yet most difficult problem, are sensitively illumined and 
realised. His-characters, ranging from the small child and the simpk 
recruit to the conscious and intellectual adult, are recogni 
human beings. Lewis, like Leslie Halward, can explore the province 
of the inarticulate, and bring back riches, but his range is n0t 
confined to the proletariat. Private Jones, Lance-Jack, Interruption, 
Acting Captain, and They Came, contain a wealth of experient 
transformed by imagination into exciting prose. The last-named 
story reveals the mind of a soldier whose wife was killed in a 
air-raid on the first night of his leave, as he returns to his unit 
In its economy of effect it is both touching and beautiful. This 
collection carries a recommendation from the Book Society. 

In the Forests of the Night, by Kenneth Davis, which coms 
from America, is a first novel, serious but somewhat immature 2 
manner and conception. The author writes with -passion, a genuilt 
merit which partly compensates the reader for the many sent 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 207 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 9th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
pear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gnd the name of the winner will be published in the following- issue.] 














ACROSS 13. “ Simple » miscalled simplicity, 
4 f And captive good attending captain 
1. This beauty outdid Mr. Kaiser, one ill.” (Shakespeare.) 
might think. °(5, 2, 4.) 15. Latin dice are just the same. 
9. Sixpenny explosion. : 7. Sources of many a 9. 
10. The mews seems the place for this 18. It is, so to speak, neither upstairs 
game. (4, 6.) nor down. 


1. “When vice prevails, and impious 21. A smart little photograph might be. 
men bear sway, The post of honour 23. Where fashion’s topsyturvy. 


is a private ——.” (Addison.) 25. Useless so to order an 8 singer. 
12. Classic source of inspiration. 26. It doesn’t occur twice in a concert. 
14. Wangles more politely. 
16. — ao SOLUTION TO 
19. Like a ladybird? 
20. In this case attention is not called for. CROSSWORD No. 205 
(5, 4.) f 





22. “ Let not ambition mock their useful 
toil, Their homely joys and —— 
obscure.”” (Gray.) 

24. The revenue is before the turning. 

27. Prickly aspect of rope in cups. 

28. “In gloss of satin and glimmer of 
pearls Queen and rose in one.” 
(Tennyson.) 

29. Companions in the cast? 


DOWN 


It makes rye go awry. 

3. Shut in the finish. 

Shylock had one in heaven. 

. An old but flourishing affair. 

. Do I squeal for her? 

. Sweet sorrows from Shakespeare. 
8. Altogether it doesn’t get her. 


SOLUTION ON MARCH 12th 


The winner of Crossword No. 205 is Mrs. Watkins, Clovers, 
Quickly Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 


FALSE TEETH 
and comfort with confidence 


A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, no longer fits perfectly, 
1s painful and embarrassing. To restore comfort with confidence, 
Dentists recommend KOLYNOS DENTURE. FIXATIVE, pre- 
pared specifically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled evenly 
but sparingly on the contact surface of the plate, KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE will hold it in poSition” for many hours. 
From all Chemists in 1/3d Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag; 
also in the large ‘ Economy” size, 3/3 


KOLYNOS 2582435 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/34. 
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cloth for the whole family 


This soft-textured British cloth solves a lot 
of household problems. It is no trouble to 
wash—is shrink-resisting and colour-fast. 
Easy to sew and make up, it is hard-wearing 
and beautifully comfortable ; warm in 
winter, healthily cool in summer. Indis- 
pensable for day and night wear for the 
whole family— from youngest to oldest. 
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mentalities of characterisation. The background of the story, an 
enormous area of swamp land in northern Minnesota, which, after 
the utter failure of a huge drainage scheme, is undergoing an ex- 
tensive and satisfactory process of reafforestation—is excellently 
done. One wishes that the authofjwould have given in much more 
detail the geographical impulse which fosters the decline and fall 
of his seldom-sober hero, most efficient of all the forestry experts 
engaged’ on the job of adjusting mature’s balance. Like the hero 
of so many American novels, classic as well as contemporary, 
Kendall, a big man physically, is conceived on a scale that is much 
larger than life. It gives to him an unreality which, since his 
tragedy was not inevitable, robs him of sympathy he might otherwise 
have earned. This huge figure, who could not adjust himself to 
survival from the last world conflict, waits for the new upheaval 
of the world in 1939 to murder his wife and her lover, and to leave 
his seventeen-year-old and sensitive son to the mercy of sympathetic 
strangers. His vanity is so colossal that he travels doggedly on foot 
through a blizzard in order to meet his end. What moral does the 
author intend one to draw? Yet the book has its good passages and 
the author promise. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Talks in a Free Country. By W.R. Inge. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE are a few interesting ideas in Dr. Inge’s latest book, and the 
first talk on “Escape” is good. It is doubtful whether the other 
essays or dialogues make any important addition to the considerable 
volume of print in which Dr. Inge has given public expression to 
his views. Dr. Inge hints to his readers, and seems to have con- 
vinced himself, that he is a bold and original thinker, and that his 
pages may shock timid or squeamish minds. The only shocking 
thing about this latest book is the*author’s slipshod attitude towards 
ascertainable fact. Some readers may indeed be shocked by 
Dr. Inge’s lapses of taste, but about good taste judgements may 
differ. There is nothing to excuse generalisations made from hasty 
and superficial reading: e.g., “by repealing the Corn Laws we 
ensured the ultimate ruin of British farming.” There is perhaps 
even less excuse for plain errors of fact, such as the assumption 
that Herr von Hoesch, sometime German Ambassador in London, 
was one of the victims of the Nazi purge of 1934. The Nazis may 
have arranged Hoesch’s death, but he died on April roth, 1936. 
Finally, what value can be placed upon the critical powers of a 
man who could say in 1942, “I have always thought that if we had 
kept clear of the French entanglement we could have made a deal 


with Hitler ”? . 


(London Scots 





The — Scotland. Self-Government Committee. 
1s. 6d.) 
Easiy the best of these essays by seventeen writers are those that 
begin by describing and analysing some definite aspect of the 
situation in Scotland today. Dennis Macintosh on herring fishing, 
Naomi Mitchison on rural problems, Robert Hurd on planning and 
building, A. R. Wannop on agriculture, Sinclair Shaw on the legal 
system, all these speak with a concreteness and incisiveness lacking 
in the more ambitious contributors who run up models of the ideal 
Scotland of the future. Two themes constantly recur. First, the 
need to keep always in mind the welfare of the country as a whole 
-—this is the criterion by which, for instance, hydro-electric develop- 
ment should be judged, and it implies in turn that we have some 
idea of the kind of country we should like Scotland to be. Second, 
the realisation that all plans depend ultimately on the energy and 
goodwill of the individual, and the consequent need to arouse a 
greater sense of personal initiative and responsibility in Scots today. 
The Gobi Desert. By Mildred Calle and Francesca French. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 21s.) 
AFTER twenty years in the Shansi Province of China, Miss Calle 
and her two companions took the old trade-route past the Great 
Wall into the desert, and travelled from oasis to oasis as medical 
missionaries. They spoke, ate and dressed like Chinese—“ we had 
no nostalgia left for Western life”—but in Kiayukwan, the fortress 
town from which they set out, the Chinese themselves spoke of 
the Gobi only in terms of warning. Women with less fortitude would 
certainly have turned back in the next seven years of frequent 
blizzard and grit, lack of water, grumbling carters, “ dust-demons,” 
noises like human cries and the antagonism of the Mohammedans 
(once carried to the point of stoning them).- For a while they were 
detained at the camp of the young war-lord Ma Chung-Ying, who 
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summoned them to heal his wounds. But almost every Oasis haj 
its own exquisite compensations—the summer palace of the King 
of the Gobi, the Muslim Tomb, the Cave of the Thousand Buddhy 
and, most delightful of all, the Hall of the Crescent Moon. ( 
these there are some good photographs, and the whole book j 
important enough to interest those who know their Younghusbanj 
and those who are new to this field. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As so often happens in the home rail market, good dividen 

announcements have not prevented a relapse in quotations, Ly : 
there be no misunderstanding: with the exception of the Southen 
which has merely maintained its deferred dividend at 1} per cent, 
the payments for 1942 are thoroughly satisfactory. Great Westem 
4} per cent. against 4 per cent., the 24 per cent. against 2 per cen 
on L.M.S. and the increase from 2 to 23 per cent. on LNE 
second preference should satisfy everybody. As I expected, th 
railway directorates have distributed available earnings generous), 
doubtless influenced by the fact that the actual net revenues har 
exceeded the fixed rental by a very large sum. Whether one @ 
look for further increases in dividends next year it i$ hard to gy, 
My feeling is that it would be wise to assume that the rates jug 
declared are about as much as is likely to be forthcoming unde 
the existing agreement. On this basis the yields offered on sud 
stocks. as L.M.S. ordinary and L.N.E. second preference are abou 
84 per cent. Nobody will dispute the post-war uncertainties whid 
cloud the long-term’ outlook, but I do not think they call for a yidd 
basis nearly twice as high as that on industrial ordinary shares, Fe 
this reason there should be a recovery in these home rail margin 
stocks once the short-term speculators have cleared up their position 
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SHIPPING PROBLEMS ~ 


A glance at the latest balance-sheet of the Lamport and Hol 
Line is all that is required to get a picture of what is happenin 
to many of our leading shipping companies. Out of an asst jon 
total of £3,203,313 the fleet and wharf properties now account fe § the 
only £202,285. The balance of over £3,000,000 is represented by 
liquid items. Small wonder, in these circumstances, that earning 
fell sharply last year from £164,984-to £94,788, although the 6 per 
cent. dividend was maintained. Sir Philip Haldin makes no attemp , 
to disguise the fact that this fall was due mainly to further heay se 
loss of tonnage through enemy action. At what cost the company’ 
fleet will ultimately be restored is anybody’s guess. On thy < 
question of replacement costs, Sir Philip points out that contrat § tho 
entered into for the building of two new vessels will amount «§ to 
about £300,000 each, against £175,000 each for the last two vess§ own 
contracted for in’ 1939 and delivered in 1940. He also asks fors§ Om 
reversal of the official policy under which vessels built for t& ‘. 
Government Pool are not to be transferred to the shipping cor com 
panies until six months after the end of hostilities. Many shipping disfi 
shares, including the 6s. 8d. ordinaries of the Lamport and Holt Lim] and 
are now valued in relation to their assets rather than dividends, aw 
only time will show whether the two will come together agi 
At tos. 3d. these 6s. 8d. shares look worth holding in spite of the It 
low yield. 


rr 
LONDON STORES RESULTS and. 
‘ : di 
It may not delight Lord Kindersley, but it will come as weloam side 


news to many investors, that the London retail trade achieved! Ou 
substantial. recovery in earnings last year. Here we have Hartob 


showing, an increase in its net profit from £560,120 to £71480 | SO 
while John Barker has raised its net figure, in this BS: und 
providing for taxation, from £253,748 to £345,056. Although mi oak 
tion has absorbed most of the increase in Harrods’ profits, i} used 


ordinary dividend is up from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. Joli 
Barker has been content to maintain its 10 per cent. rate and mit§ Du 


further large transfers to reserves. Neither share yields very mut Navy 
at current prices, a reflection of investors’ confidence in the pot — 
war dividend prospect. At 47s., Harrods £1 ordinaries offer! Praise 


return of only 2} per cent. on the 6 per cent. dividend, but # Fro. 


pre-war days the dividend rate was 16 per cent. The yield ®§ outsta: 
John Barker ordinaries at 57s. 6d. is 3} per cent. In this @&] Person 
the pre-war dividend rate was 15 per cent. While I am prepare whom 
to see stores’ profits fall back from last year’s level before “aps 

0 


recovery is established, I regard the long-term outlook as good. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


LAMPORT AND HOLT LINE 


SHIPOWNERS’ GREAT WAR EFFORT 











SIR PHILIP HALDIN ON SALE OF 
‘ GOVERNMENT SHIPS 





Tue annual general meeting of the Lamport and Holt Line, Ltd., will 
be held on March 3rd at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the chairman, Sir Philip Haldin, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

The profits for the year amount to £101,929, which is a reduction of 
£72,545 on that of the previous year. We propose to place £75,000 to 
depreciation, to pay a dividend of .6 per cent., which’ will absorb a net 
figure of £26,784, and to carry forward £203,102, Replacement reserve 
has received an additional £322,300 owing to losses. 

REPLACEMENT OF TONNAGE 

It cannot be disguised from these accounts that the considerable 
shrinkage in our earnings has been caused by the loss of tonnage owing 
to enemy action, and the increase in running costs, which has recently, 
I am pleased to say, been recognised by an appropriate increase in the 
rates of hire. Equally, it may prove of interest, but hardly a consolation, 
to our shareholders that contracts entered into for the building of two 
new vessels will cost about £300,000 each, compared to £175,000 each 
for our last two vessels contracted for in 1939 and delivered in 1940; so 
this brings the problem of replacement very clearly to the forefront 
and increases our anxiety for the future. 

Furthermore, the company has been offered for purchase, and has 
accepted, one of the ships built for the Government Pool, but which is 
pot to be transferred to us until six months after the termination of 
hostilities. The money required to pay for this vessel remains, therefore, 
in the company’s coffers until then. 

POSSIBLE REASONS FOR DELAYED TRANSFER 

I find it extremely difficult to understand the reason for this curious 
decision of delayed transfer, and I presume it can be for one of two 
reasons only, either economic or political.. If the reason for this delayed 
transference is economic, there may have been the idea of effecting a 
saving on the total allowance of § per cent. for depreciation and § per 
cent. for interest on capital, which would be payable if the vessel were 
under our ownership, whereas if it remains in Government hands then 
the annual allowance of 6 per cent. for depreciation has to be deducted 
from the purchase price when the sale is ultimately completed, and in 
the meantime 3 per cent. can be earned by investing in Government 
Loans, and about 4 per cent. is incurred for the cost of management, 
making a total of 9} per cent., so that there remains only the minute 
saving of a half of 1 per cent. 


No Scope FOR BUREAUCRACY 

If it is for political reasons, it may be because the Labour element in 
the Government at the time the decision was made harboured the 
thought of nationalisation, but since then it has no doubt become clear 
to them that the intense international competition which forced ship- 
owners in peace-time to sleep with one eye open would hardly be a 
condition in which bureaucracy could function successfully in the future. 

Whatever the reason may be, large sums of war risks funds collected for 
lost tonnage continue to decorate one side of the balance-sheets of shipping 
companies, whilst a warning of these contingent liabilities continues to 
disfigure the other side. Is it not time, therefore, to alter this decision 
and allow the ships to be transferred in the usual manner on due payment 
of the purchase price? 


IMPORTANCE OF MERCANTILE MARINE 

It may come as a welcome feature to our many thousands of share- 
holders to see now in the Press an occasional, if somewhat tardy, 
recognition of the great part shipowners are playing in the war effort, 
and the splendid fleets of ships they were able to place at the nation’s 
disposal at the outbreak of war, despite their past sufferings from sub- 
sidised competition and years of neglect. 

Ours is a great industry and in time of peace requires a great 
knowledge for successful direction, and it will be the duty of our repre- 
sentatives. at the Peace Conference to ensure that the Peace Treaty shall 
bind under severe penalties all nations who possess a Mercantile Marine 
not to have any recourse to subsidies for its maintenance. Give us even 
terms with all others and we shall hold our own in the future as we 
used to in the past. : 
OUTSTANDING GALLANTRY 
_ During the year the dangers faced by the personnel of our Merchant 
Navy have in no way diminished, and the manner in which they have 
continued to transport across the oceans supplies for the civil population 
and requirements for the Armed Forces of the Crown is beyond all 
praise, 

From a general high standard of duty and courage there have been 
Outstanding acts of individual. gallantry by several members of our own 
Personnel who haye been honoured by his Majesty the King, and of 
whom we are justly proud, but, alas, there are~several of our officers 
and men who have sacrificed their lives during the past year and we dy 
not forget them. 
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|, you see the latest 
model Singer as it stood in front 
of the coach house, newly 


delivered from the works, on 
a Spring morning in 1904. 

As a matter of fact, this par- 
ticular model was subsequently 
drivenaroundtheYorkshire Wolds 
by its owner-driver for three 
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exciting years ; and it would 
appear that the impression it 
made upon him was considerable, 
For during the next thirty years 
this motorist owned seven more 
cars—and they were all Singers, 
Now, what is it about the 
Singer? Perhaps the fact that 
this particular motorist was him- 
self a qualified Automobile Engi- 
neer may provide you with a clue, 


SINGER 


* Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly half a century 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED 


* COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 














WHAT IS A GOOD 
EYE LOTION ? 


First of all it is a Lotion—that is, a LIQUID medicinal 


preparation. 


Secondly, it is a Lotion which is approved by oculists, 
doctors and opticians and others. 


Thirdly, it is a Lotion which is prepared, not in the 
factory, not even in the home, but in the 
completely aseptic conditions of the 


laboratory. 


Fourthly, it is a Lotion that is kind to the 
eye—like its own natural fluid. 

Fifthly, it is a Lotion that can safely be 
used for all eyes of all ages, at 
all times, whatever their state 
of health or sickness. 

Sixthly, ‘it is a Lotion that your eyes can 
go on using, however frequently 
or copiously it is applied. 

Six good reasons for using 


EYE LOTION 


Optrex Ltd., Wadsworth Rd., Perivale, Middx. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





—— IN DISTRESS ably 


Short Socks should seek consola- q 
tion from the Long Smoke of a Kim- 
Six Cigar. 30 minutes’ comple’? 


enjoyment for 104d. 











PERSONAL 
NY Books, second hand. obtained.—Hot MES The Hoy, 
4 Highcliffe, Hants 
LL kinds ot Typewriting undertaken. a Cc 
Epyr. s Carroll Avenue. Merrow, Guildford. Tel. 3895. 
»ROMPTON’S unrelenting fight against Tuberculosis 
» is not only a source of hope to present sufferers, but a 
contribution towards the health of our future Britain, Please 
help with a donation and Remember Brompton in your 
Wil. THe TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
tANCER Sufferer (Case 450/42.) Poor man, no income, 
( Living on small savings. Wife and smali son to sup- 
port. Special nourishment needed. Please heip.. Jewellery 
gratefully received.— NATIONAL a IFTY FOR CANCER RELIFF, 
2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. : 
| yv TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is ‘earned in 
twe.ve * -hour posta! ‘essons. Send 3d. in ma 2k for 
first esson to S. R. Dutton o2 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
|: j;)LDERLY LADY unable to retain post owing to 
4 Angina. Sole income £3 per month from son. Help 
urgently sate until eligible for Pension. (Case 233). 
Appeal “ —< 7 GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, 
|: YVERY HOME GARDE NER NEEDS CLOCHES.— 
4 They protect crops, reduce seed expense, quickly pay 
for themselves, last a lifetime, double your food supply 
without more space, ensure fresh Vegetables the year roun 
Order to-day.— Case Lrp., t. E.G., Chertsey. 
tT THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
¥ eat. Fat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nour’shment. Really delicious too, Will help save 
shippine. Ask your Beker or write BeRMALINe. Fairley 
Street. Glasgow, S.W 
| | ARRIS TW BED, Suit Lengths and Costume Lengths, 
for sale. Patterns available-—From M. W. MAcLEoD, 
22 Matheson Road, Stornoway. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miuss N. McFarane (C), 
The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ICROSCOPE, slides, microscopical books accessories 
A required. —Details, price. Box 875. 
ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. 
4 redirected. $s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.r1. 
tag THING more urgent. Leica and Contax Cameras 
h wanted for the R.A.F. Top prices paid.—WALLACE 
Heaton Lip. 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
] — 


Letters 


YOURSELF in English Country. 
Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peop.e’s REFRESHMENT House Association, Ltp., 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
QPARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested 
N wrting, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
~~ PLAYS, study at ‘HALF-FEES by correspondence 
are tme with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOU. NALISM-—the only School under the direct patron- 
age o the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
book, “Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.J.. $7 Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
*HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. in stamps for 
" tooklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 8¢Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 
T= TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
doer LIFE of your mattress can be prolonged if HEAL’S 
remake it for you. They do this at very reasonable 
rices from 15s. Send it to us for an exact estimate.— 
t & Son, Tottenham Court Road, W.r. 

MIRELESS effort and indomitable persistence alone en- 
‘| able GUY’S HOSPIT E.1, to overcome man 
war-time difficulties. Will you please help by sending a sift 

to the APPEAL SECRETARY ? 
ry = WRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legai, 
Te work, experience.—17 coeel 
Hill ¢ Sas , London, N.W ampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 
Wwe "VALLEY. mn Bn St. Briaveis, Glos. Paying 
Guests received in wd house. standing in own 
parkland of 150 acres, from 2 en: 
Wear ANTED me Reve Motor Car, omall mileage, state price.— 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 





LONDON, E.C.2 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
£ 4,500,000. 


Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 
The Bank, which has numerous Brarebes through- 
Australia and New Zealand, issues ioe aphic 
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SPECTATOR, 





IC ATED 
AS 4 ILLES 
embodying the 


manufacturing 
of 


eighty years 







experience 







MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH > ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 








Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 
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MILL HILL SCHOOL 


(War-time address: St. Bees, Cumberland) 
The Annual Exami nation for 'SCH OLARSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS and MINISTERIAL EXHIBITIONS, 
the values of wich range from £40 to £100 per 
annum, will be held on May 27, 
examination may be taken at the ‘candidate's own 
school 
Severs BURSARIES, non-competitive, of from £30 

£75 per annum are also available in special 
ciscumsteners 

For further particulars apply to the Headmaster. 











7_7 TOWNSFOLK IN _ THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 
yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
jl loset needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
msive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 
re RANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands 
instal ed by Local Authorities.— Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. 
254/22), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
W Gane 5S WANTED. New Old, Disused Out o 
Order. Top pew paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN) 19 F-opwood Avenue 
Manchester 4 
wt ED new or second hand copy Bernard Shaw’s 
“* Prefaces.”’ “An Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism.” by 
Edna Ferber.— Write, Box A8 
l ( y MINUTE WAY 10 HEALTH Postal or personal 
tuition in rhythmic breathing exercises by expert.— 
Write BCM FSAN, W.C.2 


= ‘American Beauty,” 





APPOINTMENTS 


} EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for 
the following Post, — to men and women eq ly, Vacant 
as from October 1 

LECTURER in “the *SEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

(MEDIEVAL AND MODERN). Candidates must have 

an Honours Degree in History. Preference will be given 

to candidates whose own research has been concerned 
with some aspect of Medieval History. Salary £350-£500 


Initial salary may be higher than the minimum of 3 = if 
warranted by candidate’s experience and ificatio 
Last date for receiving applications, SATURDAY, MARCH 


Hd 1943. For further pa: Pen are’ to the SECRETARY, 
rd College, Regent's Park, N 
M ‘USIC TEACHER re 
take Class Singing. 
some individual Piano lessons in Ly 
with musical tradition. Apply W 
School, Colwall, Malvern. 


uired with good experience to 

oir and Aural ——. a also 
’ Preparatory School 

F_ HovLann, The Downs 





EDUCATIONAL 


OrrictaL YEAR Books. 
a and PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOLS Year Book 
¥s). 1943 Edition in pee 
GIRLS: (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR R BOOK. By post 


1943 








a, 
COMFORT 
A Dictionary definition:— 

“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
satisfaction,”’ in short 

CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 








(Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 





j}NGLISH FRIENDS (QUAKERS) SCHOOls 
14° (with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Feed) 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 180 9-18: Li» 
Ackworth—Separate Junior House for Y oungest Boys 
Bootham School, York - 150: II-19: {iby 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150: 13-19: dit 
Leighton Park Junior School ‘ 60: 813: diy 
Gir_s’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 185: 9-18: fm 


The Mount School, York 10: 12-19: £19 
__ CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BoarpInc aoe 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks... 21§: 9-17: 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 220: a ‘f 
Friends’ Saf. Wald.: (Junior School) 30: 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Soms’t. 200 : s0-n8 § 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 137: 10-17: “ 
_.. CO-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN” BOARDING SCHOOL 
Sibford School, nr. Banbury, Oxon. 190: 10-17: { 


Apply direct to the School or to 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


I VELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLs 
AT RIDDLESWORTH HALL, DISS, NORFOLK 
Scholarship Examination will be held early in May, 1943 

Six Scholarships, £60-£30 and several Exhibitions. Ale 

one Music Scholarship awarded to a candidate of sufficier 

merit -preferably offering strings. » Entries by sth Apri. 

Age under 15 on 1st June, 1943. For particulars apply » 

the HEADMISTRESS, 


Hom STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitios 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc.Ecoa, 
= Com., ane B., a & ~ and Diplomas. Moderate Fees,- 

arker, LL.D. 
Seprae & HALL. OXFORD (Est. 1894). 


QBeBeRSBORNSE SCHOOL, 
N a 


The SeGowing Scholarships are offered for competition y 
examination to be held at Preparatory Schools on Monday, 
May 24th, 1943: 

Three — value £100 p.a. 

One of £60 

Two of £50 4 

Two of £40 p.a. 

Four or more of £30 p 

In addition the faliowi ing special Scholarships ar 
SF 

e of £80 to sons of Clergy of the Church of England. 

Two of £40 to sons of Officers in His Majesty’s Forces, 

For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, Sherbom 
School, Dorset. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDOWN 
POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS. 


The University will chesthe roceed to award SIX POST- 
GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS each of the value @ 
£i 5°, for one year. The Studentships are open to both le 
ternal and External Graduates of the University. Apple 
tions (on a prescribed form) must reach the ACADEMt 
REGISTRAR, University of London, at 42 Gyles Park, Ste 
more, Middlesex (from whom further particulars may 
obtained), not later than rst May, 1943. 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., 1a Ki St., S.Wa 
A Paintings by L. S. LOWRY and JOSEF HERMAN 
Daily, 10-$.30. Saturdays, 10-1. 
YALLET GUILD CLUB. Garrick These 
pA March 7th, 3 p.m. A 
theatre membership 2s. 6d.). < P; 
TARY, 44a Loudoun Road, N.W.8 y ericular — 


OGARTH TO TURNER. Leger Galleries, 13 
H Bond Street. Open r1o-s. Saturdays, on > 




















SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 


(Registered under the 
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Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular | 8s. 1d. a 

Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issved, Deposits Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. War Charities Act, 1940.) 

for fixed periods received. Deane & Sons Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 = 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crewents Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, February 26, 1943. 
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